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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE LABOURS AND LOVE OF WALTER AUSTIN. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Even in youth, companionless I stood, 
Asa lone forest bird midst ocean's foam. —Hemans. 
Water Austin was the son of a gentleman; but, except his 
blood, he inherited nothing. His father, proud and poor, the last 
twig of a family once numerous and eminent in station and wealth, 
resided alone on a small estate near the sea. In his earlier life he 
had possessed some means, which, though greatly limited through 
the extravagance of his immediate predecessor, were enough for 
He had lived in the capital the life of a man of plea- 





1 ] poses. 
sure: his fortune had been equal to that expenditure ; for he had 
sense and dignity enough to be a careful economist. He used to 
say, ** What is the advantage of having had a grandfather, if one 
does not feel independence enough to save one’s coin when one 


pleases He had too much sincere and self-respectful pride to 
better his condition by wedding an heiress ; and he had too much 
taste to live a bachelor. At the age of thirty he married a lovely 
but portionless woman, who made his days delicious, but after a few 
vears died and left him the parent of a beautiful and sprightly boy, 
and the possessor of the recollection of a happiness for ever exiled 
from his life. The next day after her death, an execution was in 
the house for a debt of his father’s, which he had long since sup- 
posed extinguished. It was a debt originally trifling in amount, 
and which, if presented at the proper time, might have been paid 
with very little inconvenience ; but the honest creditor, having se- 
cured it by a judgment, had suffered it to remain unsatistied and 
accumulating interest, as a comfortable method of investing the 
money, and inspecting from time to time the transfer-book at the 
bank, to see that all was safe, deemed it judicgous at length to 
make a haul, and no doubt selected this precise moment from 
a charitable wish of giving the mournet something to divert hie 
melancholy 

This little accident turned Mr. Austin into the street 
late m life for him to direct his attention to the bar—the only pro- 


It was too 


fession which would have satisfied his temper and suited his talents 
S 





me of his friends spoke of merchandize, and pointed out more 
than one advantageous connexion which would be open to a man of 
his character and understanding. Whether the blood of ten gene- 
rations of gentry kindled against the suggestion of stooping to the 
soilare of commerce, or whether the honour of one of the nicest 
minds in Christendom started back from a pursuit so apt to ruin the 
fine perceptions of moral feeling and to * harden a’ within,” I never 
was informed. He declined the proposition, however ; and when 


ve gave his friends his reasons, if they were not convinced by them, 


they were at least surprised that so much could be said on that 


side of the question. He told them that there was a bit of a farm 





by the sea-shore, which his father had forgotten to sell, and where 
he would go down to amuse himself with his boy and the breakers, 
and wait for the gout * And as for income,” said he, with his fine 
patrician air, and citing with a smile his favourite Roman, ** Non 
hoscunt homines quam magnum vectigal (giving the penult a con- 
scientious prolongation) sit parsimonia."’ He kept his resolution, 
and there the boyhood of his son was passed 

Walter Austin was a youth of quick and deep passions ; and the 
natural strong feelings that tingled in hts veins were stung to a live- 
er and profounder keenness by the sharp observations and bitter 
maxims which formed the substance of his father’s usual conversa- 

m with him. Mr. Austin’s acquaintance with men and with life 
was thorough, and his reasonings on that subject were very acrid 
He had been schooled into the philosophy of selfish misanthropy by 
the lash of suffering. ‘** Sorrow is knowledge,” and “ grief should 


he th 


€ instructor of the wise.”’ This knowledge had not tainted his 





rinciples—too often the effect of such experience : he explored the 


s which were necessary to master the world, and understood the 


craft by which life is won, without feeling the slightest temp 





thon 
to succeed by such devices, and without parting with any of his ab- 
horrence of their baseness and depravitv. He was a wordling in 
While he saw 


in that process he 


e and necessity 





theorv ; a man of honour by 1 


what he might gain, he saw likewise what must 


ecome ; and he preferred to possess his spirit and his principles in 
"ne peace and pureness of an honourable penury than to accept the 
high might have of wealth and power, with the inseparable low 


nust } ] 


Providence, which had framed his cha- 


racter, had thereby shaped his destiny 


that lay beside it 
An unavailing and iinprae- 
Neable life was the instinct of his temper and the compulsion of his 
bein But he had no notion that his son should evpher in the same 
He determined that he should be a man of busi- 
ness and of action. He told him early that he must go forth and 
Struggle with the world; that he must get his own living, and win 
his own station. Tle selected for him the profession of the law, as 


pitiable manner 


the most respectable, intellectual, pure end protitable, in the hands 
of a man of sense and morals. At a very early period, before the 
boy was fifteen years, he placed that study before him, and com- 
pelled him to penetrate its difficulties and master its principles 
He thus antedated his legal apprenticeship, and gave this part of 
his education precedence over others, partly to case-harden the form 
of his intellect, and freeze out of his mind those “ réreries roman- 
esques, et voyages dans Ics planétes, ef amusemens infructucuz,”’ 
which the elder and stronger Mirabeau so wisely deprecated—partly 
to ensure such prolonged familiarity with the distinctions of rights 
and interests, that the logic of jurisprudence should become a por- 
tion of his understanding—and partly, and most of all, to let the 
youth discover what were the requisitions of talent, learning, habits 
and personal accomplishments demanded by that employment, that 
fore-trial might illuminate future preparation, and that all his 
thoughts and reading might be directed to fulfil the scheme of pro- 
fessional claim 

The young man accepted his father's view of the case very 
heartily. His fearless and unresting spirit demanded a strife and 


effort such as this placed before him. That pride which was in 


alienable from the blood of Austin, boiled as stern and deep in his 
veins as in those of his parent, but in him it took a different shape 

for, while the father withheld himself from a contest with thos« 
whom he despised, the son was eager to dash in amongst the ple- 
beian, money-grasping mob, and beat them with theirown weapons 
Walter understood his parent's character, and sought to understand 


his own position. ‘ My father,” he said to himself, “is the victim 





infirmities of 
Poor 


it is worse than humble poverty, 


of inherited prejudices ; a martyr to the honourab! 


transmitted dignity. I will be the slave of no such fograms 
gentility is a reproach that stings ; 


because it impeaches its professor's sense I will not stand upon 


ll fight shieldless among the rabble of 
My blood shall be abeyant 


When I have won myself wealth and rank and name, then I will 


this shakeling platform. I w 


this world, until I win my spurs anew 


despise the world ; and that scorn thev will be estopped from ques 


tioning. It is true,” continned the young barristeys, with an inward 


smile, as he unconsciously wandered into professional phraseology, 
“J might recover the first station in this countrv’s society by writ 


of tresayle, counting on a distant ancestral seisin; but I choose to 
hold it by purchase and not descent, for the title is more honoura 
ble. When I am in, by that possession I will be remitted to my 
ancient right. Like Navarre, I will hold ‘ et par droit de conquéte, 
et par droit de naissance,’ or as the Scottish nobility told his Holi 
Bruce, ‘as well on account of right as 


ness, in the matter of Rohin ‘ 
on account of merit." The hero of a novel, who had assumed a 
ly tall the 
Alas! in 
rhe that has lost his for 


task like mine, would change his name and work obscure 
brightness of success enabled him to throw off his veil 


real life such masking ts not needed ; fi 





tune, is, in the world’s eve, so completely changed, that to the so 


ciety which cherished him once, he is utterly invisible and wnre 


memberable. When he rises into the upper light of power and re- 


nown, his features will reassume their once-known aspect, and men 
will find out that thev are his dearest frends.” 
Walter devoted himself with unflinching energy to his studies ; 


} 





but, eager as was his application, he thought more than he rea 


As he looked out upon the world, he saw that the minds of the vast 


majority of mankind were swaddled, 


from their earliest infancy, in 
the bands of hereditary prepossessions, whereby their vigour was 
cramped, and their stature dwarfed. He saw that dominant through- 
out the world were certain passions and habits which ruled mankind 


’ 


in masses, and that under these all men hastened to enlist them 


selves as infantry. Amongst this dusky throng were some whos¢ 
history shone like a star, whose characters flashed forth an everlast- 
These men trusted in themselves and 
“ Ry 


From the fervour of a self- 


ing influence on their race 
were confident : their faith was the foundation of their hope 


their own spirits were they deified.” 


reliant sou! sprang the power which made them great: in the com 
posure of an unsubjected heart lay the reward that m ude that great 
ness hapy v To think for himself, and be free—to dwel! within 


to confide in himself and be 


\ profound a 


yped itself within his t 





himself, and be strong great, was the 


d mexhaustible 


He look 


le for the 


settled resolution of Walter Austin 





yet generous ambition deve! som 


to strugg 


ed forward into life as a scene on which he wa 
brightest prizes, and to win them 


At seventeen, Walter went to college. Though he was aboy m 


) 


vears, he knew the world, because he knew himself He was well 


aware of the importance of the yvecars he was entern gy upon, not 





merely for the knowledge then to be acquired, but for the reputa 
tion to be carried thence into life. He determined to set up such 
a character as would benefit him im after-life. The reputation of 
diligence and regularity profits a man little ; for the reputation that 





it wins, is always coupled with something of contempt. As the pa- 
rent alwavs secretly delights most in his wildest child, if his freaks 


show spirit; so the world feels a higher admiration for the penius 


of its prodigal sons He knew that mankind deem that genius 








greatest which is most unshapely, as a structere looks larger when 
it is irregular Comets attract more attention than the vaster star 
which never wanders. The world judges of men as of liquors, and 
holds that “those which pever ferment are seldom clear.” It 
thinks that the steed which has greatest vigour, is the wildest 
in starting upon the course Io displav in vouth the masterless 
energy of passion, and then to conquer and control it, gives the 
most popular evidence of greatness of faculties 


On this tendency of the pleberan judgment, Walter built Ina 


few weeks he was the most notorious man in college He had the 


name of a turbulent and tempestuous character, full of genius, and 


as full of eccentricity ; splendid in parts, but uncentrollable in his 
passions He did not indeed mingle in the sports of the idling herd ; 
there was a dash of aristocracy even in his show of heentiousness, 
and he meant it should be understood that he had attained an emi 


nence of prothgacy beyond the con onship of the worthless many 


heard hallooing at m dnight 





With a few choice bli 





about the taverns, or roaring over the wine-table in the chambers 


of well-born spendthrifts Those observances that were simply 
tests of regularity s attendance at chapel, he neglected systema- 
tically He entered the recitation-rooms once a week to make an 
exercise whose br ance amazed the students and confounded the 
teacher He became the object of the wonder and idolatry of his 
fellows, who had never seen a proficient in learning who was not a 
plodder and a dullard, nor a reveller who was not a dunce and an 
ignorant. The readers admired at a man who seemed always idle 
or immersed im pleasure, and yet outstripped them all in every de 

partment of their studies The men of gaety gloried in a comrade 


who beat them at their brawls, and yet made their profession re 


spectable throughout the institution. The professors could make 


nothing out of a person who confuted practically all their most logi- 


cal demonstrations on the sulject of good habits They had often 
dismissed men whose courses were less objectionable than his . bi t 
it would have been alsurd to expel a man who stood at the head of 
his class, a who now and then took occasion to show them that 


he auderstood far more about the evbjeets of their lectures than 


they dul themselves If the mathematical profe ssor called at his 





roums, wilh some grave survestions on the “rectum d phnoscere 
curvo” in m s, Walter parried a harangue on the eccentricity of 
his conduct by reve r some discoveries of his own on the eccen- 
tricity of ell Os. ¢ parted a method of solving cub equations 
by the differs ca which sent the monitor home to his books, 
too much er sed with the s thon even to remember the olnect 
of his visit If t Greek lecturer came charged with irrefutable 


gnom his disc rf ht him off with a dissertation on the scan 
sit of Sopl lean choruses, which cleared 1 p litte lties that had 
pur oad the iaster all his life, or expounded the banquet of Plato 
with an orig vy of conception lath Ness « iwestivation 
which turned t “ ’ to 8 Theopompus and 
I’! ch the prototype of t! ! er Aleibiade With a litth 
art. too. he f 1} 4 to © WOaAknesst the differe mem 
— rm y } them his pe al friends The ma 
themati nw i i read the vy ient him ¢ 5 
hoOKS TI , ve Ww t r to custom, wa 
the reatest the mf ! himeelf treated with cl 
af k and ! ‘ cosy, that “ { 1 on his pride t 
I ! fa 4 such ho ‘ bred person 

While the y as int held out to the world this show of wild 
and reckless irr rity, fis ver e¢ character was ensely differ 
ent ! reaiity W ite \ust ‘ the most severe nd systema 
tic studen \ " the w { ri eo VW ‘ est and uw 
ren fer r. mor 1 ever was he devoted to the one 
widowed purpose of his life, the dis pl e of his intellect nl the 
increase of his learning What seemed the ebulliency of remless 
nassion was in truth the offspring of cool design and fore-planne 
intention Whe ithe r it had been «pent in calm, lonely and pr 
tracted thought, and the results had he ‘ leted and recorded 
he came tor t inf r iv off some | f-mad prank that mad 
talk fora month: or if he ent an entire dav im drivir tanden 
ver le es al t! h canais, it was hee e he had been toil 
for a fortmight ' the btleties of the strusest science 
and s health and spirits needed the refreshme of some violent 
Amusement While his door was locked, an e multitude t 
heved that he was sleeping off the etlee ofa de ‘ he wa 
fact, W } ciear head for dur his Ww ee eve ¢ ree t 
flav ro e never ¢ e] sed i lips ! with an unweariabl 
fram up] r with the logic of Chillingworth, or pondering « 
the flights of Mor While they were talking of his waste of ge 
nius, le ’ stances of his crazy yjyoviality, he was « med te 
his solitary table, with the most composed mental patience, pr bu 
the perplexities of chronology, or searching out the conf sed 


contradictions of history. ‘Though he went abroad to the rooms of 


thers, to mingle in the uproarious langh, or let out some glorious 


scheme of diversion, no man ever entered his apartments, except a 


imacy, and who, 





’ ) 
single person, whom he admitted to a limited 1 
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being popular, a talker, and vain of that friendship, served well to || enemies in their own despite, were obliged to stand on the defensive. | 


puff his talents, and bruit the marvels of his character 
saw something of his plan, but he by no means saw all. 
fathom Walter Austin’s nature, nor 


It was 


not a shallow line that could 


was it a hasty glance that could comprehend his system. He saw 
that a great deal was going on behind the curtain, which the mob 
never guessed of ; but even he knew nothing of the laborious tasks 
of study which absorbed the midnight hour and prevented the 
morning watch—of the indefatigable mental training and still-re- 
newed pursuit of knowledge, which, even then, placed their author 
upon a peculiar pinnacle Oo! reputation, and were the planting of 
seeds destined to bring forth the lofuest fruit; even he accepted 
laziness and sleep as the account of many an hour in which the 


door of his friend was sealed to him 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


BY MRS. JAMESON 


JOANNA II. QUEEN OF SICILY. 
But we must return to Joanna. The power of Carraccioli daily 
increased, so that under the title of seneschal of the palace he in 
fact reigned as king. He was a man of consummate art as well as 
great am)ition, and before his authority was perfectly established, 
his government was so conducted as to please both the nobles and 
the people. Were there any whose talents or whose accomplish- 
ments made him dread a rival in power or in love, he quietly removed 
them from the precincts of the court by giving them some honour- 
able employment at a distance Thus the young Count Origlia, 
who had attracted the notice of Joanna, was sent as ambassador to 


an office which he accepted with unsus- 





the council of Constance, 
pecting gratitude ; while Sforza, the valiant Sforza, was despatched 
to Rome, to watch over the queen's interest in that city, and to 
oppose another famous leader of the age, Braceio, who had sold his 
service to the pope 

But it was not long before Sforza began to penetrate the designs 
of his rival. Carraccioli, by withholding money and supplies for the 
troops, continually crossed his best concerted measures and checked 
the progress of his arms. Sforza, exasperated by his treachery, and 
having in vain attempted to open the queen's eyes to the real char- 
acter of her favourite, tendered back his ensigns of command and 
the royal banner. Having thus formally renounced her service, he 
immediately joined the party of Louis of Anjou, whose pretensions 
to the kingdom of Naples, founded on the last will of Joanna I., were 
still in full force, and acknowledged by manv of the foreign and 
many of the native princes 

While Louis, supported by the almost invincible Sforza, advanced 
towards Naples, the queen, or rather Carraccioli, who was now all- 
powerful, opposed them by a grand stroke of policy. Joanna called 
in the aid of Don Alphonso, surnamed the Magnanimous, King of 
Arragon and Sicily, who had some distant ‘hereditary claims upon 
her throne; and being now too old to offer him her hand, she form- 
ally adopted him as her son, and declared him her heir, on condition 
that he would defend her with heart and arms against her enemies 
Alphonso, then in the flower of his age, handsome, brave, ambitious, 
was engaged by every motive of generosity and policy to attend the 
summons ef an oppressed queen, who besought his assistance, and 
offered him so rich and enviable a heritage as his recompense. He 
first despatched a powerful fleet, with some of his best troops on 
board, and soon afterward landed at Naples with a splendid and mar- 
tial retinue, and made his triumphant entry into that city in July, 
1421 


of the queen's troops, and again opposed to Sforza 


Braccio, changing sides, was induced to take the command 
These two 
celebrated generals were personal and intiunate friends, though they 
wore rivals in military glory, and almost always combating for op- 
posite interest. After various vicissitudes ot war, m which both 
displayed consummate generalship, Braceto resolved, if possible, to 
reconcile Sforza to Joanna 
the entreaties and caresses of the queen, and the flatteries of Al 
phonso. Again changing sides, with marvellous facility he assumed 
the command which Braccio resigned to him, and with Sforza victory 
returned to the banners of Naples , 

Joanna, meantime, was declining im age ; and her natural feeble- 
ness of character increasing with her years, she was more under 
the personal contro! of Carraccioli than ever, The favourite, re- 
leased from his fears of Louis, now dreaded the influence of Alphonso ; 
the brilliant qualities of the latter had rendered him so popular with 


the people, and so beleved by Joanna, that Carracciolt beheld him- 





self eclipsed, or feared to be so; he contrived to fill the queen's 
mind with the darkest suspicions of her adopted son ; he called to 
her recollection the conduct of her father, Charles Durazzo, towards 
has benefactress and adopted parent, the first Joanna ; the example 
was too recent to be forgotten; might not Alphonso remember it 
too, and profit by it to her ruin! The suggestion once admitted, 
her own imagination and the artitices of Carraccioli soon turned 
suspicion to conviction. Alphonso, not aware of the mistrust and 
aversion which were gaining upon the mind of the queen, made an 
imprudent display of lus power, which gave some colour of truth to 
the insinuations of his enemy ; and Joanna no longer saw in him a 
son and a defender, but an ungrateful traitor, who only watched an 
opportumity to seize on her kingdom, and carry her off to a dungeon 
in Spain or Sicily. In an agony of rage and terrour she shut herself 
upin the Castel Capuana, and wrote to Sforza, who was at a distance 


with his troops, to fly to her succour; he obeyed the summons 


That man | 


He succeeded ; Sforza could not resist 


| in tears, and almost suffocated with impotent rage 


Several battles were fuught, in which Sforza had generally the ad- 
vantage ; but Alphonso took and kept possession of the city of Naples, 
and made Carraccioli his prisoner ; and these and other successes 
kept the issue doubtful for some time While the fierce struggle 
continued, Joanna solemnly revoked her adoption of Alphonso ;— 
absolved her subjects from the allegiance they had sworn to him 
as the heir apparent to her crown ; and,—with a strange versatility ! 
—declared Louis of Anjou her son and heir in his stead, with all 





the titles and privileges she had formerly bestowed on Alphonso 
Thus Louis found himself, by the most unexpected turn of fortune, 
by a mere feminine caprice, assured of that throne for which him- 
self and his grandfather had for forty years striven in vain 

This famous treaty, which was followed by such tremendous 
consequences not only to Naples but to all Italy, was signed by 
Joanna, at Nola, June the second, 1423, two years after Alphonso 
had been called over to assist her against Louis 

Whatever disasters eventually hung on this memorable compact, 


Joanna had no reason to repent it during her life 


Louis had not 
all the brilliant qualities of Alphonso, but neither had he his restless 


Generous, gentle, frank, and brave, he won and deserved 


ambition 
the contidence and affection of Joanna, and repaid the favours and 
honours she had conferred upon hii with a submission and devotion 
more than filial; the two rivals were indeed worthy of each other, 
and of the high destiny to which they were called. Neither would 
abandon his pretensions ; but Alphonso was called from Italy by 
the affairs of Spain, and sailed from Naples in October, 1423 ; he 
left his brother Don Pedro to continue the war, assisted by Caldora, 
another famous Condottiere, who, in the true spirit of his military 
trade, soon afterward changed sides and went over to Louis 
Joanna had previously redeemed her favourite Caraccioli, by ex- 
changing for him many of the best generals of Alphonso, made pri- 
soners by Sforza; and about the beginning of the year 1424, we 
find Joanna, or rather Carraccioli, again settled tranqvilly in the 
governinent of Naples. It was not, however, in the power of the 
favourite to injure Louis of Anjou im the estimauon of his mistress 
The prudent conduct of that amiable prince gave no cause of um- 
brage, and Carraccioli was obliged to remain satisfied with remov- 
ing him on different pretences as far from the court as possible 


Shortly afterward the tranquillity of Joanna’s government was 


' threatened by that turbulent Braccio, who had been alternately her 


defender and her enemy ; and having lent his sword and skill to all 
the powers of Italy by turns, had now resolved to win an inde- 
pendent sovereignty for himself; he had seized on Capua, and was 
now besieging Aquila. Sforza, his old friend and adversary, was 
sent against this formidable leader ; he had proceeded northwards 
as far as the banks of the river Pescara, when, as he was riding for- 
wards to give his orders to cross the river, his horse plunged with 
him into a morass, and horse and rider disappeared ; thus, after 
having stood the encounter of a hundred battles, perished this re- 
markable man. His death threw the court of Naples into conster- 
nation, and Joanna bitterly wept the loss of her friend and defender ; 
all his titles and offices were at once bestowed on his son, Francesco 
Sforza, except the staff of high constable, which was given to Cal- 
dora, with orders to proceed to Aquila: Braccio and Caldora met 
before the gates of that city ; the former was completely defeated, 
and died a few days afterwards of his wounds , 

The battle of Aquila would have secured to Joanna the tranquil 
possession of her throne, if the traitor Caraccioli, jealous of the in- 
creasing favour of Louis, had not again made overtures to Al- 
phonso ; and the interiour of Joanna's palace exhibited at this time 
a scene of perfidy and depravity from which the mind recoils in 
disgust. "The influence of Carraccioli over the queen had long 
ceased to be that of affection or confidence, and had become merely 
a weakness or habit. He treated her with the utmost insolence 
and arrogance ; it 1s even related, that when she hesitated to crant 


his unreasonable demands, he not only reviled her with the most 
injurious language, but even beat this miserable and doting old 
woman until she complied with his wishes 

But latterly Carraccioli had met with a degree of obstinacy in 
his feeble mistress which was wholly unexpected, and appeared to 
him incomprehensible ; this energy she owed, not to herself, but to 
1 new confidant, the duchess of Sessa, a woman as wicked as Car- 
raccioli, and excelling him infinitely in all the talents of intrigue 
she was his deadly but his most secret enemy, and had vowed his 
destruction 

Carraccioli bore the titles of count of Avellino, and duke of Ve- 
nosa and of Melfi 


other high and important offices ; his riches were incalculable, and 


He was seneschal of the kingdom, and held 
his power to all appearance boundless; but not satisfied with all 
this, he dared to demand of the queen the investiture of the prin- 
eipality of Salerno, which had generally been conferred on the 
princes of the blood royal. Joanna, acting under the influence of 
the duchess of Sessa, absolutely refused this request, and even went 
so far as to upbraid Carraccioli with his insatiable avidity, which no 
gifts nor favours could satisfy. The favourite, astonished and fu- 
rious at a denial so unlooked for, burst into a torrent of reproaches, 
and finding these availed nothing, from words he proceeded to out- 
rages; he struck her a violent blow on the face, which made the 
blood gush from her mouth, and then turning his back on her, 
abruptly quitted the apartment, leaving the miserable queen bathed 
In this condi- 
tion she was found by the duchess of Sessa, who from an anteroom 


had listened to the dispute. The moment was favourable to her 


| views; she extorted from the queen without much difficulty a war- 


rant for the arrest of Carraccioli; and, resolving not to trust to the 


instantly, and Alphonso and bis Arragonese, thus converted into!! feebloness of Joanna, she sent a party of her own friends and de- !' 


pendents to execute it—but with secret orders not to arrest, but to 
assassinate Carraccioli 

On the seventeenth of August, 1432, the day on which he had 
celebrated the marriage of his son with the daughter of Caldora. 
Carraccioli was called from his chamber about midnight, under pre- 
tence of a message from the queen; and the warrant being shown 
to him, he was at the same moment felled to the ground, and his 
brains dashed out with a battle-axe. When the news of his d 


ieath 
was brought to Joanna she wept bitterly, and appeared inconsolable - 
but all the estates of Carraccioli were confiscated, and his murder. 
ers remained unsought for and unpunished 

During the next three years the duchess of Sessa governed 


and 


most absolutely in the queen’s name ; sometimes 


intriguing 
with Alphonso, sometimes with Louis, she kept the rivalship of 
these princes constantly alive, and the court and kingdom in per- 
At length, in 1434, Louis of Anjou died of 


a fever at Cosenza, in Calabria 


plexity and confusion 
His fidelity and devotion to the 
queen, his adopted mother, had never been shaken, either by her 
caprices or the intrigues and provocations of her unworthy favour. 
ites ; and Joanna was pe rhaps more truly attached to him than shy 
had ever been to anv human being. Her grief for his loss was eo 
deep and so sincere, her tears so incessant, that her feeble fram« 
sank under the weight of affliction, and within a few weeks ajter 
the death of Louis she expired, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, 
after an unhappy, disgraceful, and unquiet reign of twenty years 
Her people could not respect her, but neither could they hate her. 
all her faults and follies could not prevent her from being loved and 
lamented. Such is the influence which a mild temper and sweet 
and gracious manners can exercise froma throne ; but had she never 
reigned, what disgrace had been spared to her memory, what mis- 
chief and what her country ! 


misery to Her few good qualities 


were buried with her, but “the evil that she did lived after her -” 
the arts and sciences which had flourished under Robert and the first 
Joanna, fled in affright before the ruffian Ladislas, and turned away 
in st 


ame from the corrupt court of his sister. She had neither the 


understanding to appreciate, nor the power to protect them; the 
only accomplishment in which she excelled was dancing. Joanna, 
as a last proof of her affection for Louis of Anjou, had left her crown 
to his brother and heir, René of Anjou; but after her death, Al 
pholso of Arragon invaded Naples, wrested the crown from Rene 
and transmitted it to his own posterity. Réné retired to Provence, 
and resided at Aix, his hereditary capital, cultivating poetry, paint- 


This 


as he is called in the old histories, bore during 





ing, and music, and presiding over jousts and tournaments 
“bon Roi Réné,” 
his life the titles of king of Naples, Sicily, and Jerusalem, without 
possessing a foot of land in any of those countries. He was the 


father of Margaret of Anjou, the heroic wife of Henry the Sixth 





TALES OF THE ORIENT. 


LOVE'S STRATAGEM. 


BY MISS PARDOF 


An Emir of the city, celebrated for his sanctity and 


rigid o 


servance of all the laws of Mahomet, had a fair daughter who son 
times indulged, in the solitude of the harem, m softer dreams than 
those of her austere father. Unfortunately for the stately priest, a 
guard-house. tenanted by a dozen armed men, under the command 
of an officer whose personal merits exceeded his years, was estab- 
lished not a hundred yards from his house; and, as the youthful 
commander paced slowly to and fro in the street to dispel his en- 
nui, it so chanced that he generally terminated his walk beneath 
the windows of the Emir’s harem 

The first time that the pretty Yasumi Hanoum peeped through 
her lattice at the handsome soldier, the blood rushed to her brow, 


The 


she was motherless, and her fa 


and her heart beat quick, though she knew not wherefore 
autv led a lonely hfe, for 





young bez 





ther was a stern man, who had no sympathy with womanly tastes 
and, satisfied with providing for her daily necessities, never troubled 


himself further It was by no means extraordinary, therefore, that 


she amused her idleness with watching the motions of the stranger 


nor that, by dint of observing him, she ere long discovered that le 
was rapidly becoming an object of imterest to her 


heart 
Then followed all the maneuvres of an eastern beauty, who has 
those whi 


no ineans of communication with the other sex, save 


her woman-wit enables her to invent A shower of lavender buds, 
flung from the narrow opening of the lattice upon his head, first at 


the Emuir's haren 





tracted the attention of the gallant Moslem to 





nor was it diminished by a glimpse of one of the whitest little hands 
in the world, which, ere it closed the aperture, waved a gracetu 
salutation that could be meant only for hiunseli 

But the youth knew that he was playing a dangerous game, and 
he consequently moved away without making any answering ges 
ture ; and resolved to stroll in the other direction, rather than en- 
ge the 
he accordingly walked as far as the slipper-stall of a merchant ; 
this unmteresting individual squinted hideously, and smoked to 


bacco of so odious a quality that it half suffocated the more 


coura advances which had been made to him. Once or twice 


| a" 
as 


dious Osmanli. Of course there was no persevering in such an en- 
counter, and he was consequently compelled to resume his origina! 
line of march ; being the more readily induced te do so by impo! 
tunate memories of the little white hand which showered down upon 
h he did not suffer 





him the sweet-scented lavender buds ; althou 
himself to suspect that such was the case; and lest he should be 
addressed from the dangerous lattice, and thus become more deeply 
involved in the adventure, he amused himself by singing one of 
Sultan Mahmoud's ballads in his best style 
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— — 
But, unfortunately for the success of this laudable intention, the 
imperial poet has written none but love ditties ; and the young sol- 
dier chanced inadvertently to fix upon one in which an anxious 
suitor calls upon his mistress to reveal to him the beauty that he 
has hitherto beheld only in his dreams—he invokes the moon from 
behind the clouds that veil it—the hidden leaf from the heart of the 
rose where it is folded—and loses himself in hyperbole on the sub- 
ject of the concealed loveliness on which he longs to look 
No wonder that the imprisoned Yasumi Hanoum listened until 
she believed that the prophet’s paradise was opening about her. No 
wonder that on the morrow a lock of hair as black as midnight fell 
at the feet of the minstrel, as he paced his accustomed beat ; and 
still less wonder that the white hand and the dark tress began to 
trouble the dreams of the gallant Moslem, and to bewilder his 
mmagination 

He was smoking his evening chibouk, seated on a low wicker 
stool at the door of the guard-room, when, chancing to look up, he 
perceived a female rapidly approaching from the direction of the 
Emir’s house. There was nothing remarkable in such a circum- 
stance, for the street was a great thoroughfare, and many had tra- 
versed it during the day ; and yet his attention was irresistibly at- 
tracted to the stranger ; and as she reached his side, their eyes met 
“ Shekiur Allah! Praise be to God! I may speak to you at last,” 
murmured a soft low voice ; *“ perhaps I should not tell you that I 
Jove you, but who can war against fate '” 

The deep dark eyes were averted—the light figure moved away 
He had looked upon the Emir’s daughter! 

Prudence was at an end; and many a midnight hour did the 
young soldier spend beneath the latticed casement of the enamoured 
beauty. At length her adventurous hand raised the envious jalousie ; 
and as the moonlight fell bright upon her, the lover looked upon 
the fair face which was destined never more to be forgotten ; and 
from that moment he vowed that death alone should make him re- 
linquish his suit 

But, alas! what hope could be indulged that a saintly Emir 
would bestow his daughter upon a soldier—upon an individual 
doubly obnoxious both from his profession, and from the fact that 
it had grown to power upon the ruin of the Janissaries ? The youth 
asked, supplicated, and was answered with haughty contempt and 
loathing 

But the tears of the fair girl when she learned from his own lips 
the failure of his suit, only strengthened him in his determination 
of success ; and having confided his adventure to a friend who was 
devoted to his interests, he resolved either to compel the consent 
of the Emir, or to incur the penalty of exile, rather than exist near 


the woman whom he loved without a hope that she could be his 


Accordingly, having summoned half a dozen men, he informed them 
that he had a quarrel with the Emir, which he was determined to 


he | 





decide ; and instructed them to loiter about t ise of the priest, 
and should they hear any disturbance, to enter as if by accident ; 
and, in the event of the Emir desiring them to seize their officer, 
and carry him before the Seraskier, to obey without hesitation 
This arrangement made, the lover once more intruded on the 
seclusion of the priest, and with all the eloquence inspired by sin- 
cere affection, besought him to revoke his resolution, and to give 
him his daughter. But the haughty Emir only added insult to re- 
fusal ; and the enraged suitor, casting back the injuries which were 





addressed to him, sprang towards the door that communicated with 


the harem, and vowed that he would force his way, and carrv off his 
bride, despite every priest in Stamboul. The affrighted father, 
shrieking forth sacrilege and murder, clapped his hands, and a couple 
of stout slaves entered, to whom he issued orders to seize the mad- | 
man, and put him forth; but the suitor was young and vigorous, 


and he had already beaten d } 


lown one of his antagonists, when the 
soldiers, perceiving from the clamour that was guing on above, that | 


the critical moment had arrived, rushed up stairs, and demanded 





the occasion of the outcry {| 


The Emir, breathless with terrour, and trembling with rage, only 


pointed to the lover as he exc!aimed, *“* To the Seraskier! To the 


Seraskier' Inshallah ! I will have justice 


He was instantly obeyed The soldiers surrounded their com 
mander, and hurried him off, followed by the panting priest; and 


1 minutes more the whole party stood before the Seraskier 


The fateful moment had arrived ; and the heart of the young man 
eat high with a thousand conflicting feelings as the Emir told his 





tale, and pmplored vengeance on the miscreant who had dared to 
ird him beneath his own roof, and to attempt a violation of his 


arem ; but he was re-assured by the tone of the Pasha, as h 


rned towards him, when the angry father had ceased speaking, 


d bade him explain his motives tor such unheard-of violence 





Noble Pasha,” said the lover, ‘‘ may your days be many ! 
will hide nothing from you I love this old man’s danylhter, and | 
ave asked her of him for a wife. I have won her heart, no mat 
where nor how ; but may my hours be numbered if T pollute v 
s with falsehood. He has spurned me with insult because | 


s soldier. He has deciared the uniform of the glonous 


adow never be less ') to be the brand of ebloquy and dis 





d had I not loved the giri more than perhaps tt is allowethe 


seemlv for a true believer to love a woman. | should have give 


n back scorn for scorn. But I could not do this without regret, 


d s through mv own agency that I now stand before your ex 


ceilenev, to plead mv cause, and to teach this hoary priest that the 
soldier of the Sultan is not to be taunted to his. teeth, even by a 


white-turbaned Emir. 1] could not force myself into vour presence, 


noble Pasha, to talk to vou of a woman; and thus I play the part 


of a madman. in order that I might be dragged hither as a culprit 


and learn from your own lips whether the crescent upon my breast 
is to make me an outcast from society.” 

“Did he indeed demand your daughter for his wife 
Seraskier, as he removed the chibouk from his lips, and glanced to- 


* asked the 
wards the priest. He was answered doggedly in the affirmative 

** Take heed, then, Emir,” pursued the Pasha. ** This looks like 
disaffection to his highness ; (may his end be glorious!) See that 
the girl become the wife of this young man ere many days roll over 
your head, or the holy turban that you wear will not protect you 
What! is it for you, and such as you, to sow divisions among the 
subjects of the most gracious Sultan’ Look to this, ere it be too 
late.” 

And as the baffled Emir turned away, the Seraskier bade one of 
his officers take ste ps to secure to the victorious suitor the rank of 


ptain ; and to pay to him five thousand piastres from his (the 





Pasha’s) own purse, as a marriage present 

The st p was a bold one, for it was the first instance in which 
in Emuir's daughter had ever been permitted to become the wite 
of a soldier. A thousand long-existing prejudices had hitherto 


rendered such an alliance mpossible ; and it was a great stroke of 





policy to break down the barrier of strong habit and fanaticism, and 
to create a bond of union between two jarring and jealous portions 


of the population 





ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, 


EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
NUMBER FOUR 


Wituiam Duntar. —This veteran author and artist died in this 


city in August last. He at a very early age directed his attention 
to painting, and though he never attained the highest rank in his 


profession, many of his productions were highly respectable His 


y 


portrait of ** Wash gton”’ is the oldest picture ol the father of his 


country in existence, and his ** Christ Rejected” and * The Cruei- 


fixion,”’ from de Signs DV West, possessed considerable merit Be 


side these works he painted a large number of portraits, and fur 


nished designs for ulustrations of Cooper's “Spy” and several 
other American productior Mr. Dunlap did much for the eleva 
tion of the drama in America, in which he alwavs felt a warm 
interest. He was tor many years manager of the old John-stree 
theatre, and for a time of t Park. He wrote several plays, and 
dramatized a large number of contemporary romances But 

reputation does not rest on the productions of his pencil, his 
< cter as a4 ma er, or the rht literary efforts to which we 
have above alluded His works in every department of literature 
ire numerous and valuable Ile wrote memoirs of Charles Brock 


den Brown and of George Frederick Cooke, and histories of the 
American Stage, and of the Arts of Design m the United States 
In 1834 he publ shed a novel, the Cold-Water Man and about four 
vears ago a valuable compend of the history of this state, for 
schools 4 work on which he bestowed a vast amount of labour. 
was a history of New-York, the first volume of which was publis 

ed in 1838, and the last, since his decease It is of great value, 


} 
M4) sources; and 





contaming many new facts, derived from orig 


though not a model of historic writing, it is an important addition 


to the stock of materials from which the future annalist will derive 


information. Mr. Dunlap was an acute and a patient investigator, 
and to the end of his life his mind retained its vigour and its clear 


ness ununpaired. Like nearly all of his lterary contemporaries, 
he was a constant contributor to the New-York Mirror, and the 
pages of this journal contain all his briefer and better co Npositions. |} 


His conversational powers were remarkable ; his memory was pro 


lific of anecdote and adventure, and few were more mteresting as 





conipanions or more respected and admired by friends 


} 
luropore Sevewice.—Among the many eminent persons who | 
died during the last vear, few were more generally or more deeply |} 


imented than Theodore Sedgwick, of Stockbridge, Massachusetts 





For several years he followed the legal profession with distinguished }] 
success tn Albany Ir etired to hist ive county, nd, |} 
iis death, participated in the various political controversies |} 

of the period, always comma I a high degree of populartty I} 
by the purity of his life and his elevated patriotisn His reputs 
tion will be conveyed to posterity by his admirable works on pub- || 
he and private economy, shi 1¢ wave the res s of much || 
Se it ind t c ia | i He dv ec}. 
seve f November, u nity-2 vear< 

Ronerr B This g n died in ¢ ati, Ob 
t *wenty-se of Nove ed twentv-four ve He was 
ul Birk stor vo ‘ | i ve 
( lee I = re of the ©) I ck Mar : 7) ’ 
ind of iv ¢ aivie ‘ \ ary 

‘ ‘ ) ! his id cc y 

R ) re ‘ s ‘ “e ‘ 

sian ; | State 

WM iauyp i s colt cad scholar cw er mt ! 
on the first of October, at an advanced ave H Sas tor 
manv vears editor olf the Quoteditnne, and he wrote a r iber 
works in almost every department of thinking His History o 
the Crusades” is a work o! great popularity, and dist. shies ’ 


alitv and research 


THE MUSE, 


THE OLD WATER-MILI 


Anp 1s this the old mill-stream that ten years ago 
Was so fast in its current, so pure in its flow ; 
Whose musical waters would mpplc and shine 
With the glory and dash of a minature Khine 


Can this be its bed’ I remember it well 

When it sparkled like silver through meadow and dell 
When the pet-lamb re posed on its emerald side, 

And the mmnow and perch darted switt through its tide 
And here was the muiller’s house, peaceful abode 

Where the flower-twined porch drew all eves from the read 


Where roses and jasmime embowered a door 


I | 


never was closed to the waywern or poor 





Where the miller, God bless him' oft gave us “a dance, 


And led off the ball with his soul im his glance ; 
Who, forgetting gray hairs, was as loud in his mirth 
As the veriest youngsters that circled his hearth 


Blind Ralph was the only musician we had, 


But his tunes—oh ! such tunes 


* The roast-beef of old England, and ** Green grow the rushes 


would make anv heart glad 


W oke oureyes brightest beams and ourchecks’ warmest flushe 


No lustre re splendent its brillianey shed, 
But the wood fire blazed high, and the board was well spread 


Our seats were undamask'd, our partners were rough 


Yet, vet we were happy, and that was enough ' 


And here was the mill where we idled away 
Our holiday hours on a clear summer dav ; 


Where Roger, the miller’s boy, loll'd on a sack, 
And chorus'd his song to the merry click-clack 


But, lo' what rude sacnlege here hath been done 


he streamlet no longer purls on m the sun 
umn'd, and the desol 


Is now mournfully cover'd with duck-weed and sedge 


Its course has been * ste edge 


No welcoming sound 


ck bark and the wheels dashing roun 


Ihe mill is in rains 
In the mastifl’s gu 
rhe house, too, 


nlenanted ett to decave 


‘ 
And the miller, long deed lll vd puss’d away 


This play-place of childhood was graved on my heart 


In rare Paradise colours that 


Phe old water , the 
And I weep o'er its wreck as I do for the dead 


OVE'’S FIRST DREAM 


Bright os the froth of an easte wave 
As it plays in tt ‘ s last glow 

Pure ts the pearl in its ervstal bed, 
fremming the worics below 

Warm is the heart that mingles is blood 
I e red tide ! lory’s stream 


lo aints ev with hues of her ow 

i lI colour spr 

\“\ e the vour » breathes, hbkhe a dewy rose 
mon’d by the fire-tiv's wu 

Irs a fairy scene, where the fond soul rove 
Exulting im passion’s warm beam ; 


Ah’ sad ‘tis to think we should wake with a clu 


From love's first dream ' 


But wt fades like the nhow's brillrant arch, 


Scatter'd by cl ds and wind 
Leaving the spirit, unrobed of ht, 
In darkness and tears behind 


When mortals k hack ont hearticlt woes 
They have met» wm if rough strean 
That sigh will be deepest which memory eve 


To love's first dream ! 


THE WELCOME BACK 


Sweet is the hour tl t brings us home 
Where all w ll spring to meet us 
Where hands 
To be the fir 
When the wor!d hath spent its frowns end wrath 


striving as we come 





st to erect us 


And care been sorely pressing 


Tis sweet to turn from our rev 
And find a fireside blessing 
Oh. woyfully dear is t homeward tr 


If we are but sure weloome ba 
Wh tdowe reck on @ dreary w 

‘] hough t ¥ aft 1 ber ‘ 
lt we know the ure lips to etude our y 
And eyes that will beam love-lightes 


What us the worth of your diamond rav 





‘To the glance that flashes pleasure 
When the words that weleome back betre 
We form a beart’s chiet treasure ' 
{ vfully dear = our omewared track 
se hut sure of a welce et , 
BEAUTY 
‘ va ane Geubtl ‘ 
\> g gloss that fadeth suddeuly 
\ ver that cres when first it & tO bin 
4 tt ciass that’s broken presently 
Ad f good, 4 gloss, a giass, a lower 
Lost. faded, broken, dead with an hour 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIOS 
FEMALE COURAGE. 

A sTRIKING trait of courage in a lady forms the subject of conver- 

sation at present in the French metropolis Madame Aubry lives in 

The family con- 





a solitary chateau, not far from the town of 
sisted only of M. Aubry, his wife,a child about a year old, and one 
maid servant. In the little town, every light is out by ten o'clock, 
and of course the most perfect solitude reigns at that hour in their 
house, which lies off the road, and is completely hidden by trees. 
One night last winter, Madame Aubry was sitting alone, reading 
Her husband had left her in the morning to visit a friend some six 
or eight miles off, and, as he expected to bring home a considerable 
sum of money, he had taken the unusual precaution of arming himself 


with a pair of pistols. At about six o'clock, the lady went up to her 


room to put her child to bed. Her apartment was a large room on 
the first floor, filled up on one side by an old-fashioned climney, and 
on the other by a deep and spacious alcove, near which stood her 


infant's crad} The night was a gloomy one, cold and dark, and 





every now and then a dash of rain beat against the gothic windows 


The trees in the garden bowed to the wind, and their branches 


came sweeping against the casement; in short, it was a night in 
which the solitude of the mansion was more complete and melan- 


choly than usual. Madame Aubry sat down on a low chair near 


the fire, which by its sudden flashes, cast an uncertain light over 
the vast apartment, throwing its antique carvings and mouldings 
by turns into brighter relief or deeper shade. She had her child 
on her lap, and had just finished preparing it for the cradle. She 
cast her eyes towards the alcove, to see if the cradle was ready to 
receive its little occupant, whose eves were already closed Just 
then, the fire flashed up brightly, and threw a strong light on the 


alcove, by which the lady distinguished a pair of feet, cased in 


heavy nailed shoes, peeping out under the curtaim tn front of the 
hed } i 


er mind in an instant 
The person hidden there was a thief, perhaps an assassin—that was 


A thousand thoughts passed through 


clear She had no protection, ho vid at hand Her husband was 





not to return tll eight at soonest, and it was now only half-past 


SIX What was to be done’ She did not utter a single ery, nor 


even start on her seat. The servant girl probably would not have 
had such presence of mind The robber probably meant to remain 
quiet where he was tll midnight, and then seize the money her 
husband was to bring with him; but if he should find he was disco- 
house but 


vered, and that there was no one in the two women, he 


would not fail to leave his hiding-place, and secure their silence by 


murdering them. Besides, might not the girl be the robber's ac- 
complice' Several slight causes of suspicion occurred to her at 
once, and all these reflections passed through her mind in less time 


than we take to write them. She decided at once what she should 


do, which was, to send the girl out of the room 


} 


* You know that dish mv husband likes,” said she, without be 


traying her alarm by the least change in the tones of her voice, “I 


ought to have remembered to have it got ready for his supper. Go 


Pl 
down stairs, and see about it at once.” 
** Does not madame require my help here, as she generally does!” 


* No, no, I will attend to everything myself. I know my hus- 


band would not be please d, if he was to come home after his rick S 


y+ 


im such bad weather, and not tind a good s ipper ready 


lady's mind that sus- 


The 


and Madame 


After some delays, which increased in the 


picion she was forced to conceal, the virl left the room 
noise of her steps on the stairs died away gradually, 


two feet, motion 
kept 


ana 


Aubry was left alone with her child, with those 


less at their post, still peeping out under the curtain. She 


lap, contu 


by the fire, with her child on her iress it 





rloc 


sing to it, almost mechanically. ‘The child cried: it wanted to be 


put to bed, but its cradle was near the aleove—near those dread- 
ful feet, how could she tind courage to go near them! At last, she 


my chi 





made a violent etlort ** Come, saul she, and got up 


Hardly able to stand erect, she walked towards the alcove, close 


yitto slec } 
We may imagine how much inclination she had 


to the robber. She put the child in the cradle, singn 


as usual 


to sing 


resumed her seat by the 


She did not dare to leave the room; it would 


When the child fell asle ep, she left it, ¢ 
lire arouse the suspi- 
cions of the robber, and of the gurl, probably his accomplice De 


sides, she could not bear the thought of leaving her child, even if 





it was to purchase her own salety 


he clock pomnte d to seven 
An hour yet, a whole hour, before her husband would come Her 
eyes were fixed on those feet, which threatened her with death at 
any moment, with a sort of fascination. The deepest silence reigned 


in the room. The infant slept quietly. We do not know whether 


even an Amazon, in her place, would have been bold enough to try 


Madame 


sides, she made no claims to valour, but only to 


d’Aubry had no arms; be- 
that 


a struggle with the robber 
passive 
courage, founded on retlection, which is far the rarer of the two 
Every few minutes, she would hear a noise in the garden. In that 
noise, a ray of hope shone on her for a moment—it was her hus- 
band, it was deliverance! But no—it was only the wind and rain, 
or the shutters creaking. What an age every minute seemed to | 
the feet moved! Does the thief mean to leave | 
No 


movement, to ease himself by changing his position 


be. Oh, heavens! 


his hiding-place ! It was only a slight, probably involuntary 
The clock 
strikes—only once, it is the half hour only—and the clock is too 
' 


fast, besides! How much anguish, how many silent prayers in 
these trying minutes! She took up a book of devotion and tried 
to read, but her eyes would wander from the page to fix on those 


All at once a thought arose that chilled her to the 


heavy shoes. 
verv heart 


| 
| From all foul demons shield the midnight gloom 


1| 
rowed 


they have persuaded him it was unsafe to travel at night with so 
large a sum of money about him: perhaps they have forced him, 
with friendly violence, to yield to their urgent invitations to wait till 
morning. It is striking eight—and nobody comes. The idea we have 
alluded to, appears to her more and more probable. After two 
hours of such agony, the unhappy lady, whose courage had been 
kept up by the hope of final rescue, feels her strength and hope 
Soon she hears a noise under the window, and listens, 
The heavy outer-door 


fail her 
doubtfully. This time she is not mistaken 
creaks on its hinges, and shuts with clamour; a well-known step ts 
heard on the stairs, and a man enters, a tall, stout man. It is he, 
At that moment, if he had been the worst of all husbands, 


He had 


taken off his wet cloak and put away his pistols, and de lighted at 


itis he! 
he would have been perfection in his wife’s eves only 
again seeing what he loves most en earth, opens his arms to em- 
brace his wife. She clasps him convulsively, but in a moment, re- 
covering her seUf-possession, puts her finger on his lps, and points 
to the two feet peeping out under the curtain 

If M. Aubrey had been wanting in presence of mind, he would 
not have deserved to be the husband of such a woman. He made 
a slight gesture to show he understood her, and said aloud, ** Ex- 
I'll be back in 
He 


walks to the alcove, stoops, and while the 


cuse me, my dear, I left the money down stairs. 
two minutes.” Within that time he returned, pistol in hand 
looks at the 


fore-tinger of his right hand is on the trigger, with the other hand, 


priming 


he seizes one of the feet, and cries in a voice of thunder, ** Surren- 
der, or you're a dead man!" He drags by the feet into the middle 
of the room a man of most ill-favoured aspect, crouching low to 


He is 


He confesses that the 


avoid the pistol which is held within an inch of his head 
searched, and a sharp dagger found on him 
girl was his accomplice, and had told him M. Aubry would bring 
a large sum home that night. Nothing remains now, but to give 
them over to the authorities. Madame Aubry asked her husband 
to pardon them, but the voice of duty is louder than that of pity 


When M 


could only sav, ** Who would have thought you so courageous! 


Aubry heard from his wife all she had gone through, he 


but, in spite of her courage, she was attacked that night with a vio- 


lent nervous fever, and did not get over her heroism for several days 





| PENCILLINGS BY THE ROAD-SIDE. 


THE SPECTRE BEAUTY. 


**Ve guardian spirits, to whom man is dear, 


ve, be near 


iffuse 


Angels of fancy and of | 
And o'er the blank of sleep 








loom' 





** What time the moon ha 
And 


Sad 





d hung her lamp on high 
r coud 





rough the 


Beauty’ came 


pass'd in radiance 
ver the dews, the * Spectre 


OSS sky, 


Ir has been the belief in every age and nation, that man has :« 


mortal and an immortal part ; and that when these are separated 
by death, the corporeal part descends to mingle with the dust from 
which it came, and the spiritual ascends to the source from which 
This spiritual part, under many names, is one and 


it emanated the 


same substance, whether called manes, ghosts, shades, spectres, 
ete. There has been, and still is, a belief that the unincumbered 


spirit is sometunes permitted to walk the earth for extraordinary 
purposes. The nations of antiquity had a great reverence for the 


dead, and the most affectionate ceremonies were regarded in fune- 
rals. Besides being embalmed, the buried dead of Egypt often 
sl pt in costly edifices built to secure their re pose The general 
impression among them was, that the shades of those sutlered to re- 
main on earth unburied and unblessed by religious funeral rites, wan- 


dered an hundred years on the banks of the Styx, before they could 











induce the unaccommodating boatman, Charon, to ferry them across 
his dark waters. These mysteries of the imagination have come 
down to the present day, through the most enlightened nations of 
the Pagan world. The Greeks and Romans refined upon the Egyp- 
tian religious mysteries, but their essentials were retained. Pa- 


triotism and military glory were, in the minds of these intelligent 


and warlike people, connected with funeral honours, and these with 


the re post of the soul The Greeks and the Rom ins, although be- 
lievers in the appearance of departed spirits, did not that 


The 


remained unburied, Timotheus brought to the monarch’s view in 


macine 


thev were called up on trivial occasions osts of those who 





the feast for Persia won,” had only to complain that they remained 


unburied ; this was suflicient to whet his vengeance: the shade of 
} assassin’s soul. The 


. } 
s would 


’ } ' bol } 
m ity Cosar only oO shake the stern 


arose 


courage and hardihood of the anciet not suffer the surse 


ries of their children to be filled with the chimeras of the imagina- 
tion; and if the seeds of superstition are not implanted in the youth- 
ful mind, they are seldom found inthe adult. After the decline 


ind fall of the Roman empire, and the Christian religion was estab- 
lished in a great part of Europe, it must be confessed that supersti- 
tion was rapidly on the increase. The supe rstitions of the enlight- 


ened ancients were not lost, but were mingled with those of rude 


The 


gious worship were full of superstitions bor- 


nations, and assumed in most instances less lovely forms 


Druidal forms of re] 





from still more remote ages. The northern nations had their 


fierce and bloody mysteries : necromancers, enchanters, and wiz- 
ards, were a part of these creatures of fiction, and held a formida- 
ble sway over the minds of men. These superstitions took a cast 
from the character of the people among whom they were found. 
While, among the Scandinavians, Odin drank his wine-blood from | 


the skulls of his enemies, and shook the mountains with the thun- 


| precisely where the sexton had seen one before 


| 


Suppose her husband should not come! ‘The weather || ders of his voice, the refined Arabian placed the parent of their |! 


MT : . : 
is stormy, and he has relatives in the village he went to. Perhaps | ever-busy genii, who generally laboured to do good, in the placid 


form of a monstrous egg, on the lofty heights of Mount Camcasus 


All their imaginations were full of meaning. This white egg was 


an historical emblem; for, from that region came the white race of 
men now called the Caucassian race; and who are now masters of 


i 


the world—holding the first rank in the scale of human beings, j; 





form and intellect, as well as in physical power. The superst; 


tions of our ancestors underwent a new revolution during the er 
sades, but the imagination gained by an acquaintance with 
taste of the East, on the one hand, while it lost by the great pre- 


valence in the belief of witchcraft which about that time be 





be general. The destruction of the two higher orders of the Dr 


gave the most inferiour order, from which sprung the weird sisters. 


a chance to diff 


ise the dregs of this once sublime worship thro, 


gh 
the grades of ignorance and crime 

When our ancestors first came to this country, notwithsta; 
all their piety and firm reliance on Providence, they brought wi) 
them all the floating superstitions of the mother country. From 


generation to generation these were handed down, | 





rdlv ever run- 


ning along with the common currents of knowledge, but, as it wer 


in subte rranean channe ls, and only at particular times Coming to 


1692, wl eh sever: 


surface of the earth; as in the delusion of 


gallows, from the far 


nocent persons suffered death on the 





of the The reaction then experienced, checked all the ope: 


age 





evils arising from these superstitions ; but still, a belief that wicked 


spirits were allowed at times to walk the earth, lingered in thy 
land. Even when fashion had made it ungeateel to talk of witches. 
there was no canon against a belief in ghosts. This wast 
beneficial It 


many from evil deeds, to believe that a departed 


by many pious guides of life to be might 


iniend had t 
power to overlook our actions: but, every species Of dece 


is species of belief, by 


however honestly intended, is wrong. Th 
slee ping so long, was hardly supposed to exist by many; but, liks 
the elemental fire of nature, when awoke by friction and fanne« \ 
fresh breezes, was found to pervade the whole mass of minds 
greater or less decre es 

In a well-educated country town, a sexton who had laboured s 


long in his vocation that he was callous as to the 


person who ti 


sléep in the house he built for doomsday, went one warm 
in the month of August, when the moon was shining bright as day 


to dig a grave, to save the labour of working under a warm s 
While he was amusing himself with humming a tune, and pro! 


congratulating himself on having planted successive generations 





, and dreaming of continuing his trade 1 


the regions round abot 


the then living were gone, left his spade and mattox in a near 





finished work, to take a drop of cooling comfort which he | 


pare d to solace himself with, as fatigue overtook him Like his 


predecessor in Hamlet, he threw out a skull. He recollected tha: 


thurtv vears before, he had de posited the body of one Loomis Mat 


tox in that very place ; and, on taking it into his hands, knew it at 


once. ** Well, old Mat,’ he muttered to himself, “ your scraping 
and shaving, your screwing and cheating, did not do you any goo 
Heaven support me! how I should like to tell you, if you ec 


{ 
inderstand it, where you are ;—a place where I should not wish t 


be! How your dollars went in law-suits—all the parties cursir 
O, T recollect how t 
iank God, I did 


out of half a summon’s work, a 


your memorv, as they lost their causes ! 


lawvers did talk of you before the pury ’ but, tl 


tell them how vou cheated nu 

















iccording to your account, I owed you when dug your grave 

I knew better—and have had mv revenge—for, when I wanted to 
ide adead negro for a day or two, for the doctor, I} 1 ‘ 
use of your grave, as it was easv digging, and I did not care a ce 

r disturbing yous I knew you could not touch me I believe 
that such an old miser as you were could not appear to a dog 
As he was soliloquizing, he threw the skull aside, saying 
* Tue there '—I will keep your old skull above ground: I w 
make you do some good: I will give you to the doctor, t \ 
may hang up m his ¢ fice to am < (rs ashow ol! 
caring nothing for death: and although Ss consicert 
skilful, [don’t t k he d tome. ' B 
ret ready—he will dro i vavs 

ns so, unless [T steal in and give the poor sick fellow some of mv 
medicine—and then sometimes he gets well ; but, betweer 
the moon, I must sav, that he more often gets off bef ret 
but itis a one—for I never get credit for it if Ie ce; and 4 
ever, if I don’t, nobody is the wiser for it.” 

After this soliloquy, Bill turned his head to the flight of steps 
which led into and out of the grave-vard, and saw a chost ris 
f vard. He gazed for a n 
ne ind he uttered a sere i 
fled trade where they were lying 





when he was muttering to himself; nor did he 


drop 


sun had dried every dew from 
otf the skull 
After the f 


rdded—" If the ghost had come m the shape of 


old Mattox, ! 


/ hin 


eral that day, Bill told t 


would have made fight before I would have left my farm 
young men would make B 
tell it over a glass of liquor; and he always said he was willing ! 


As this story was noised about, the 
take his Bible oath of it. Not long after this, two young womer 
coming from a neighbouring friend's (where they had been wat 

in hopes to see a long absent relation that night, expected to visit 
his home, from a long vovage,) declared that they had seen a ghost 
These young 
ladies were highly respectable, and not given to superstition. 
They told the story with so much exactness, that many were 1n- 
clined to believe that this apparition was out of the common course 





an 
of ti 
jeu 
evel 


and 
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of those created by the fears of the timid. 
academy in the village took up the subject, and hunted up 


The young ladie~ of a 


female 
every ghost story that had been preserved in tradition or print— 


thev were becoming so timid and ridiculous, that the guardians 


and tt 
¥¢ the stitution began to think that something must be done to 
sheck the progress of this disease of credulity, which at once af- 
fected their pursuits and their minds. The clergyman of the parish 
vas a venerable divine, who had passed his seventieth year; of a 


{ mind and body, learned and 


philosophic, and far above the 





sou 

~perstitions of any age. He set about stemming the delusion— 
ij, on as mnday afternoon, gave notice that he should, on the next 

Lord's reach upon supernatural agency, and intimated most 

st » late wonderful reports were occasioned by some suc- 

esstul n plaved off by wags, who wished to disturb the quiet 
ye parish. The next Sunday the church was crowded—people 


| quarters to hear the 


ying from learned doctor on such a sub- 
ct. He took for his text a part of two verses in the forty-fourth 
yapter ol Genesis :— 


+ [s not this the cup in which my lord drinketh, and whereby, 


jeed, Nhe divine i 
* Wot ve not, that such a man asT can certainly divine 
The learned divine entered deeply into the mysteries and arts of 


e Egypuians—whi h all who belheved or not, were bound to treat 
vith profo md reverence ; and Joseph, who was so near the king, 


vas under the necessity of keeping the cup of divinauon in his 


ptian rulers, to give 





nd. as one of the inspired among the E 


wee to advice, and authoritv to commands; but there is no in- 


ce on record of his using his cup of divination, except to alarm 


s brethren, to bring them to remors¢ and penitence tor their tor- 
vr cruelty to himself and father. The history of the plagues, 

n e pen of Moses, leaves ne impression on the mind that the 
wicians, and soothsayers, and diviners, were any more than learned 


practised mysterious arts to awe the ignorant, by the ap- 





who g 
yrance of supernatural agency. He next proceeded to grapple 

wth the witch of Endor—a subject which he confessed was the 
whest bit of magic contained m the Scriptures; butdie never- 
ess went to work to demolish her pretensions, without ceremony 

He contended, that if she had possessed a familiar spirit, and that 
1 high order, why did she not know Saul, even in his disguise’? 
To prove that it was a deception—when a miracle was really 
yrought, to bring up the shade of the prophet, the witch of ‘ndor 





vas as much surprised as the monarch of Israel: the spirit of 


righteous Samuel foreboded everything of ill to the foolish king— 


erhaps in part for the impiety of his inquiry *} do not love,” 


much to verbal criticism 


said the preacher, “to trust I prefer 


ytake the broad grounds of general reasoning in the discussion 


I were to make a er 


Hebrew language, I should say, tl 


fa subject ; but, if tical remark upon the 


it the term used for witch, meant 


s professor of necromancy, rather than a necromancer. The laws 
fevery land since that time have been against tellers of fortunes 


md prete nders to the tamiliar art No tolerance of witchcraft grew 
t ofthis case ; nor is there any evidence, from this instance, that 


re ever was anything like spiritual agency acknowledged by 
Our 





n other quarters 


liberal feeling, 


wise men of Israel, but such as came fre 





stors blundered over this text, from a want of 


fair canons of eriticism ; commentaries of 


I 


and the 


Cotton Mather do not weigh as much as the dust of the balance in 


1 3 
V ehnily itened 


men. The priests of ancient days 


condemned—and we boast our superiority over them: and 


riority ’—beec se, we say, that we 





e wiser than they Do we show this wisdom by encouraging su- 
rstition ’ Omnipotence wastes no efforts; every end is brought 


less the objects to be obta 
When 
wrought by the plentitude of his power, it is for re 


1 just What myect co ld 


it by regular means, t ned are be- 


common laws of nature God suffers miracles to 
isons Wise 


heaven have in sending the appari- 


into our grave-vard, unto those who suppose they 


I 
ve seen a spectre’ Has this spirit made any communication 
‘ 1will go to show the perpetration of crimes unwhipped of 
‘ ? Were there spots of blood on the grave-clothes she wort 
Has any one suddenly disappeared from the country about us, 
xhose death could not be rationally accounted for by the common 
vs of dissolution? Do not, mv hearers, be deccived by these idle 
‘les: rest awhile, and the whole thing will be made plain to vou 
1 am now past the ordinary boundaries of human life, and I can 
sa sav, that all the st es ots t ral ageney which I have 
! of, when thoroughly examined, have all been accounted for 
m known principles.” 
The preacher ed m his christian auditors to brace uptheir 


and not stand tremblu g under the fear 





nouns, ghosts, spirits, or any of the spectre creation—who are 
wn of weak nerves, and encouraged by weak brains, and, from 
st authenticated stories, make then appearance tor trifl ng 
ses ** According to popular belief, they | ve no power over 


good; and our Saviour has said, that ‘ Jf ye beliere not Moses 


and prophets, neither wou lye if one were raised from the dead.” 
‘ro, keep a watch over your actions ; bring them to the acceptance 

(iod; purify your hearts, and prepare them for the abode of 
. V rly fee g—and no spe ctres will ever dance before your 
eves Virtue is a talisman, my dear young ladies, that wi!! pre- 


' 
serve you if you were surrounded by an hundred spectres. Even 
; Christianity 


ae visions of antiquity taught this—and shall not 


1 
teach as much as the 


imaginations must be peopled with supernatural thoughts, tur 


Pagan muse or Pagan priests! If your 


rom monkish legends and vulgar stories. Dismiss your witches, | 
tiding through the air on a vile stiok, or interfering with the ordi- |! 
nary processes of houschold affairs—and fill your memories with ), 


such images as are given by Milton in the Mask of Comus. Milton, | brow, he looked around, and all the mystery was at once explained 


who stamped the genius of antique thought with images of revela-, A lovely young lady of his acquaintance, in her 1 ress, stood 


over a new-made grave, a her handkerchiet, uttered, u 


tion—who coursed other worlds with a seraph’s wing, and sung wav 

their wonders on a seraph’s harp—sweetly says a low and solemn voice, a farewell to the tenant of the grave. It 
* So dear to heaven is saintly chastity, was Julia Abercrombie who stood before him She was one of the 
That when a soul is found sincerely so, most lovely of woman-kind. She was then about sixteen vears of 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her 2 : ° : 
Driving far off each thing of sin and —still a school-girl She was rather above the con height, 


















































= Fp rll 7 Foner fie pagent gin and exquisitely proportioned. Her complexion was of the most 
mverse With heevinty ha t brilliant whiteness her eves were of that light azure, trom which 
ity cast a beam on th’ outwa 
unpolluted temple of the min 4 summer's sun sCOMeU to beam lier hair was as a " and 
Aud turns it, by degrees, tothe soul's essence, lowing as her's of the wers Eden, in the morn ol creation 
all be made immortal.’ , 
Her step was full of grace ad rity She was a rare woman; 
“Raise and exalt your minds, and leave the dreams of the vul- sie possessed a mind of the st order<-which hed been im 
gar to sink as they arose—in the fens and marshes of stagnant in-  p, seal by a judicious educa - and she moved among her echo 
tellects. The ignis-fatuus was never seen in pure mountaim air fellows the exemplar of all eorks _ her peers—for the 
the deceiving vapour that shines with a phosphorous glare, skims | sweetness of her dispos » was more enchant t e perfee 
along the low, sour, and unhealthy grounds; so inthe moral world — jon of her pers es 
we find in minds these sketcl amy, mise le Among her co s and s friends. the « ‘ cr heart 
vapours of the brain ” was Almira Sunderla s beauty of ead ent stvle. Her 
The sermon undoubtedly had its effect. The voung ladies looke ace was of Grecian contour ; he r and eves were dark d her 
much brighter than they had a day or two before, when the ghost exic sat « tte ed w fine carna 
story was at its height ; and many sat downto examine the numerous — [[er form had more amplitude. and r movements lher s * 
passages of scripture that the good old man had quoted. It was | were mor \ If's was be her dear sine \ 
thought that the subject would soon die away—but in the course she had more s liness l« ene If she was more yay 
of three or four days the story began to float again. John Frink— | and tho less ' lings we nore acute she seized the 
a dissipated young man—returning, towards morning, from tavert sflections of her friends with s ons os These lovely twain 
indulgences, was sadly frightened at an apparition near the same id for several years bec same course of educ i 
place He went before a magistrate, and made affidavit to the muted im the firmest tlect 1 Thev were not separated 
fact; but this was not very satisfactory to the sober part of the fora single dav. and tt seemed fthev never ¢ al te Hut hea 
community—tor a jury would have paid but little attention to the | yen decreed otherw Fesly in that epring, of whose midsummer 
oath of such aman, but, in a time of excitement, the testimonyol we have been talk \ ra < t a severe cold, from wearing 
those of most doubtful veracity have influence with the iwnorant thin shoes—th steway of dk t sousands of vo females 
Not many days after Frink made his affidavit, Deacon Moody ‘ d. from pav , te , ¢ became , » the 
of the meekest men m the town, or per s Ww i hundred) junes. W y sic R ‘ s ' ceived that i 
miles of it—declared to the parson, that tl rost had cared to vas all over w t “ y Ke ! er trier 
him as he was returuing home from watchu g part oi thes it with t by degrees pre dt t severe shock were to 
a sick friend. The clergyman, a little sharply, inquired of his receive She | foram tw sus ‘ t, more 
deacon if he had followed the ghost * No,” was the reply— a | early than others believed, she | , erm it awe the 
was lawfully in the street, in the course of my honest duties, ands y an early v yto< | Vas composure 
there I found courage ; but what right had I to follow the ap- | she breathed not as expressed a wish to live She direct 
parit on—to pry imto the secrets of the grave |° he parse ed her trends to the | ‘ the ¢ s s ‘ d prey ured 
smiled, and thought this reply the very Jesuitism of fear—but still | to make her bed * forked wo 
insisted to the deacoa that he should have made himself satisfied No one felt her i more acutely than Juha Abe ombone 
whether the being he saw was supernatural or not who never left her f | but a few rs at a time ill her 
This dialogue between the dignitaries of the « din | sickness t cone, whe Almura was so full 
the presence of a third person—a student in divinit ec ww. that it seemed t ‘ s ' ‘ She was 
studying for some time with the learned clergyman, but had ed ve-var ind J who had shown symptoms of 
been on a journey during this excitement, and now for the first time sleep-walk a her « ul, | after the dk » of her bosom 
became acquainted with the rumour and the cons¢ juent agitatio fnend, lation mto the hahit nd had several times lett her 
He was sound in his creed—more orthodox than his instructor; but ed to visit the grave e once vely Almur On these occa 
he was more modern in his learning, and for the mystenes of anti sjone she ‘ ‘ th it her ‘ 
quity he had used the German key of interpretation nd if a super st. ul she test s cion of herself The st 
natural be ng crossed his ymagination, he was sure to chase itdow1 < t saw r i ré t ‘ ‘ t ve ure te 
with the full ery of German philosophy To h who was halfa speak to her, f . rise ve a sad eflect uy 
Swedenborgian, a ghost was nothing but a pleasant « , - er delicate nerves 
and he avowed his intention of spending the meht im the ive As the student w to } a, he od the = 
vard, for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the ectre f ven t t t ‘ nber w 
idding, that if ne had not prety and holiness enc h to exorcise a w—for he had se« ! enter the vee) , and had anx 
ghost, he trusted that he had nerve enough to meet one sly watched f s ret All was ex few word 
The deacon was hvrrour-struck ; the parson smiled, and ene to the de t of the y , l t 
r ged the determination The evenu yrwas warm the skv clear to stem the v ‘ ‘1 ow ectre 
and the moon rose about ten o'clock Not far from cleven he we "The ext the student « t the lt ind found 
tured to the church-vard—took a walk around tt ind saw s he t 1 was t ; ‘ od 
believed, that there was nothmg but the dead mt t ce to torm fa severe t l t ed at vl . aril 
in apparition from After stro r about tor or more ‘ rd nm th " repressed 
stretched himself on a tomb-stone, which he saw, by close inspe spirits d . at ! dream, with whicl 
tion, had been erected in honour of a village great man, who was e student was « entere " rw a me 
distinguished, according to the record, mn ch 1 state Ihe chol ‘ l hee t ‘ 
tudent philosophized while ¢ vanitvott so short-lived vith as | \ ‘ 
juivoeal while in existen¢ Doubl s ¢ k—whu was hee ' r | 
he wore to defend himself fr ithe dew lor aj mw, he be nt ycan the t y had t 
gaze on the heavens, and soor cit t t “an vout astl ner from ¥v ‘ \ ‘ t Tle the eT 
s mad Space, matter time, Cc! aed 0 ‘ ‘ _ ‘ ect ‘ 
his position and the object « s ms we ‘ It eve t th “\ hot cau If 
t human mind rises to the full dignity of its 1 re, and to thre \ \ . ‘ ny ente are re V 
extent of its powers, it ts cor iplat the sw a \ we ! 7 
low of ad i to the Go« aeth “ est ‘ ri \ ve ed ’ 
shes of past generations. Inthe midst of the ct sof | t tres : ‘ ed that the 
to our Maker, there arises a gratitude to him fo ving us tok ‘ \ wer } ' , " P 
so much of the machinery ot his verse, that we can t out the F re Shy , ! 
constellations as they journey onward, and ¢ ite times and se eep was the un tt erfect cure of 
sons by distant worlds ; and with this gratitude, (not « ely fre ‘ ease « i wus ¢ ! 
from pride,) there comes over us a humbleness, that their ' The cts } ‘ ' . 
their end, and even most of their laws and uses d ever w the f ‘ t me k sion to lee 
be, hid in darkness from us Whether these w s¢ ence ‘ ‘ e. { up t den alten afl 
their march never to end, or whether their caves are numbered, an ere \ and yu \ ee vluch w t have f wed { 
they, like ourselves, are to pass away—is a probierm too n ty for this case t ex ! for vith tak plac the 
us to solve emales were t ’ the in , some ft ‘ 
Overwhelmed by these profound thoughts, the student fell to own fears ‘ ‘ the fears of their frie 
sleep, and remamed oblivious until he was awakened by a crack More t \ ve « © and ne ce that per 
as of dried bushes under some light footstep , when, sudce y ra ind not as ; ’ ! i tw mn twe y mile 1 the 
ing his head, he saw a ghost within a few feet of him! His head place The salt of a little reason in society often preserves the 
sunk back at once on his pillow, and he covered his eves with his peot tr tition for a long time The reign of s SCTINE 
hand to collect his thoughts. He felt as if sinking into a solid stone, | 1s propitious to religion, to the health and happiness of social life 


or that the tomb, with its * ponderous and marble jaws, had opened The student and the Spectre Beauty have often met in the path 


to receive him.” In a moment, however, he was collected—and, || way of life, but never without bringing to mind the dramat.c inc 


rising from his bed, with great drops of perspiration standing on his 


its of that early period Of their existence 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—It is not, perhaps, very gene- 
rally known, that a change in the location of this institution has 
been for some time in contemplation, and will probably take place 
in the course of the ensuing summer. A new suite of rooms has 
heen obtained, in the large building recently erected by the Athe- 
neum, in Broadway. ‘The apartments secured are every way bet- 
ter adapted to the wants and uses of the institution, and will enable 
its officers more fully to carry The difficulty of 
access to the old rooms, from their elevated and inconvenient situa- 


out its objects. 


tion, was always a serious objection, and, when taken in connexion 
with their unsuitableness as exhibition-rooms, it is a little surprising 
that a removal has not sconer been determined upon. Once in 
possession of their new apartments, we hope to see many useful 
reforms effected; the rules and by-laws of the academy more 
strictly enforced ; and a revival of that self-sacrificing spirit and 
devotion to art, which characterized its professors during the first 
years of its establishment. At the period to which we allude, 
although the institution was in a measure destitute of friends, and 
struggling against a fierce opposition, the greatest enthusiasm and 
exertion prevailed in every department, and opportunities of im- 
provement and instruction were afforded the students, far beyond 
what they now enjoy; and we can assure its members that the 
necessity for zeal and industry, is quite as imperative now, as at 
any previous period of its existence. The field is beginning to be 
occupied by other societies of a similar character conducted with 
energy and perseverance, and to manifest a want of activity and 
efficiency at this crisis might prove seriously detrimental to its foture 
prosperity. ‘The Apollo Association, formed some eighteen months 
since, among other praiseworthy objects, has in view the establish- 
ment of a permanent nati inal gallery, to be composed exclusively 
of the works of American artists. We should be much gratified to 
see a similar attempt made by the National Academy. The adop- 
tion of the rule observed by most of the European academies, ren- 
dering it obligatory on every newly elected member to present a 
portrait of himself, or other work of art to the institution conferring 
the distinction, would enable it to accomplish this object without 
the expenditure of a single dollar, and we feel confident that a 
project so excellent could not fail of meeting the concurrence and 
hearty co-operation of the public as well as the artists themselves 
We were, until very lately, under the impression that such a rule 
had been adopted. As the academy now ranks among its members 
many eminently talented artists, we would the more warmly urge 
it upon its consideration, and especially so, as we think that a 
gallery thus commenced would soon expand into a varied and in. 
teresting collection which would not only be valuable to the artist, 
but the means of giving a right direction to public taste 


THE OPERA. 


The new opera of the ** Postilion,”’ the words translated by Jonas 
B. Phillips, was produced at the Park theatre, for the first trme in 
America, on Monday evening last, Miss Shirreff, Wilson, (by whom 
the piece was adapted to the English stage,) and Guibele: sustain- 
ing the principal roles. The music, by Adolphe Adam, 1s of a light 
and catching description, and we have no doubt our streets will soon 
become vocal with it. All that the scene-painter and the costumer 
could do for this opera was done, and its entire production ts credit- 
able to the management. 
received a cordial welcome from the audience. We understand 
that Mr. Wilson intends to publish the entire score of the opera in 
the course of a few days, which we know will be a gratifying piece 
of infurmation to our lady readers. 

Our Parisian correspondent writes as follows on the subject 
of the opera:—*‘ Surely the Garcias are a most musical family 
There was the tather—Majlibran—Pauline Garcia—and now we 
have the success of Madame Euge mie Gareta at the ¢ pera Comique 
Her style is quite that of Malibran, and her voice a contralto of fine 
quality Her 
debit was ina piece called Evra, a two-act lyric drama ; the music, 


She has good expression too, and is a fine actress 
partly hy Girard, but chiefly by Coppola. ‘Truth to say, the music 
was but middling, and the mterest of the drama falls off in the last 
act 

Eva 
acquisition in 


But Madame Garcia could have carried a worse piece than 
She was much applauded, and the Opera Commque have an 


! 


her. ‘To appreciate the fulness of her success, it 


should be noted, that her quality of voice is not Lked by the Pari 
sians—some connoisseurs holding that it is unfitted tor the stage 

and this opinion was never fairly broken down until Pauline Gareia 
showed what such a voice could do, and now her cousin's success 
We have Madame Albertazzi here 
at the [Italian Opera, when Grist did not come 


confirms it She was engaged 


She appears, tor 


the first time, in the opera of Inez de Castro, which had never before 
been performed here. ‘This opera ts the work of M. Persiam, (hus 
band of the cantatrice,) and has frequently and successfully been 
played at La Scala, San Carlo, La Femel, and other Italian theatres 
Here the chief parts were performed by Madame Albertazz!, Madani 


Persiani, Lablache, and Rubmi. ‘Truth to say, the opera is no 


great things. ‘The music is commonplace, and 
ineffective 


the opera 


the overture quite 
Its success depends more on the pe rlormers than on 
There are two or three good bits im it, but these are 
not enough to make an opera take its place with those of Mozart 
and Rossim. A song of Madame Persiani’s, in prison, is merely 


pretty in its melody—but the lady's wonderful vocalization makes 


ita semt-miracle of art 





The vocalists were in fine spirits, and | 


| Italian Opera, this season, is located at the Odéon 


blache’s, which is unequalled in its dramatic effect. Lablache acts 
the father, and Rubini the son. Ina fit of rage and disappoint- 
ment, the son undutifully threatens to stab the father, who forthwith 
Nothing could be finer than 
it approached to 


bares his breast that he may do so. 
the acting and singing of these great vocaiists : 
the sublime, and the public applause was unbounded. ‘Three times 
they were called for, and, at the two first times, the acclamations 
were long, loud, and hearty. One would almost have thought that 
the calling for them was to be continued during half the night. At 
last, this was ludicrously put an end to. M. Persiani, the com- 
poser, is a little hop-o’-my-thumb of a man, about five feet high, 
dumpy as a dwarf, of a swarthy and marked countenance, and most 
for 


odd-looking in his appearance. When there was a third call 


Rubini and Lablache, with and between them came little Persian. 
There was the portly Lablache, in the royal robes of a king—there 
was the handsome Rubini, as a prince, gorgeously attired—and 
there, between them, was little M. Persiani, bowing and ducking 
to the audience in a manner which he, | dare sav, thought was 
especially graceful and fascinating. ‘The contrast was so funny 
that the audience was actually surprised into roars of laughter ; 
an opera audience vulgarly laughing, because they could not help 
Ma- 


dame Persiani sang wonderfully well, but Albertazzi did not. She 


it' at length the trio retired, and were not again called for 


has acquitted herself better since, but not equal to our anticipation 





The opera will run through to the end of the season 
ll of Ba- 


its dramatic capabilities, Sardana- 





that Spohr is composing an oratorio, to be called The F 


bylon. It is odd that, with all 


palus has not yet been turned inco an opera. At La Gaité a very 


odd piece has been produced, called * Le Massacre des Innocens.’ 


They call it a * biblical drama ;’ but why, I know not, for it takes 


only its names from the Bible. Herod figures, of course, but as a 


human monster. He was a crue] man, as his sacrifice of his wife 


and two children shows, but the dramatist makes him a most awful 


monster. ‘The great scene, of course, is that in which the inno- 


cents are massacred, and this is managed in a manner novel if not 
The ! When they 


clever children are made—of mdra-rubber 


are cast out of the windows, and from the house-tops, these caout- + 


chouc puppets rebound from the stage, and this elasticity is in. 
tended to represent the convulsive movements of mortal agony! 
This scene lasts for fully half an hour, and has a thousand curious 
ind 


killmg—children (for there are some real ones) running to and fro 


episodes. There are women shricking—soldiers pursuing 


for succour—noble courage of one who kills his executioner—fine 


trait of humanity in a soldier who restores a son to his distracted 
mother—and many other of an equal interest. There are some 


admirable scenes—one is a view of Jerusalem. The massacre of 
the children took place, I believe, at Bethlehem; but, asa view of 


this humble village would not be half so striking as a view of Jeru- 





salem, the playwright took leave to transfer the scene from Beth- 


lehem to Jerusalem. The audience seemed uncertain whethey 


they should applaud. But the clagueurs did their duty, and ap. 





plauded so well that the audience could not help joimng 





then the piece has had immense success, owing to the oddity of the 
The 
It 1s out of the 


india-rubber children, and the great beauty of the scenery 


way, being far from the fashionable quarter, but it has complete 
success. Pauline Garcia continues to increase in popularity, and, 
I think, in merit. The first time she appeared as Rosina in I 
Barbiere she appeared to have lost her self-possession. In the letter- 
An actress 


of less genius would have been confounded and dumbfounded, but 


duet, her memory failed her, and she forgot the verse 





she had the holdness and ability to invent an air, on the im 


he orchestra tor 





something like the original air, taking the music 0 


} 


her guide as she went on | 


She got on through it, amid some wonder 
at the changes she had made, but tumultuous plaudits rewarded her 
In the muste lesson she sang the Fiancée 


e Mal! bran, 


Pauline Garcia is 


tact when she had done 





du Brigand air, composed by the late M: and two 
On the 


not quite at home in this character 


Spanish boleros by her father whole, 


Her natural disposition is calm 
and grave, and you see that her Rosina is but a pert put on—more 


artful than arch—shy rather than gay—more studied in her cunning 








than lively in her coquetry. She has one point which has q 
this 1s, her readiness to take 


Thus, at 


gtheh 


won the hearts of the Parisian eritics 


advice when she sees that tt is good her first represen 


tation of Rosina, it was remarked that she san rst cavatina too 


slowly, and that the ornaments she imtroduced, although original 


and elegant, were too ponderous for the lively character of the 


music, and that her frequent and abrupt transition trom high to low 


notes, although well calculated to show off the powers of her voice, 





gave too serious a cast to the part. Thus the eritics said the next 


morning, declaring, indeed, that Rosina, m place of a lively Spa 


mard, was made a pensive and sentimental lady. All that was com 








plained of was remedied at the next representation 

[here has been quite a commotion among the trequenters of tie 
opera, since it was announced that Fanny Elsler was gomg to 
America. The death of Mr. Price, with whom her engagemen 
was made, is used as an argument to prove to her that the contra 
s now vod, ane yinduce her to remain 

THE DRAMA. 

‘THE NEW TRAGEDY aT THE PaRk.— The new tragedy of Mary 

Stuart,” produced for the firy time in this country, at the Park 


| theatre, during the engagement of the Vandenhotls, strikes us as one 


of the best things that have appeared for some time. Never having 


read the play, the judgment here recorded of its character is made 


There is a scena of Rubimi's and La- || up altogether from one representation of it on the stage, and that, 





too, under all the disadvantages which a first representation mus, 


always throw around a dramatic production. It is impossible that 
justice can be done to author or actor under such circumstances 
To say nothing of the stars, without taking into account at all the 
difficulties of the principal dramatis persone—the utter hopeless. 
ness of ** rounding off a first conception”’ to the satisfaction even of 
the artistes themselves, much less to that of the audience—the sub. 
ordinate supporters of the play are always more or less unperfect, 
Such, indeed, was the 
It was not well performed, and was espe- 
cially unfortunate in some of the minor machinery of the re presen- 
Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff had studied well, and conceived 


their parts with great judgment, yet it was very evident that the 


and, sooth to say, more or less ridiculous. 
lot of this fine tragedy 


tation. 


performance was little better than a re hearsal ; in some others j; 


was not respectable as a rehearsal. Creswick did great justice 1 


the character of Rizzvo, and Richings looked Darnley to admiration 


This excellent actor deserves very great praise for the taste an 





Wheatley is a 
very deserving voung man, and was well enough as George Doye 
las; but Mr. Gann had better undertake lighter 


propriety with which he dresses all his characters 


characters He 
Miss Cushman’s 


and we are very 


makes but a very indifferent ** Black Douglas 
Vary was not the Queen of Scots of our ideas ; 
sorry to say it, for she is an especial favourite, and an actress of un- 
doubted genius. She would make a great Elizabeth, but was never 
made for a representative of Mary Stuart. We have some doubts 
as to the permanent popularity of this tragedy as an acting play, but 
none whatever as to tts literary merits. They are very decided 
** Beauties cluster” in it from first to last, and we have rarely seen 
more fine thoughts clothed in all the gorgeousness of splendid lan. 
guage than appeared to us to pervade the entire piece 





The following ts from our Parisian correspondent :—* Politics, 


satricals and fashion are the three things which are constantly 





predominant in thts good city of Paris. Science and literature arg 
little more than ¢ pis les 
theatricals, whether he does or does not in the other subjects 


has been for some time a dispute of great interest and litt) 


Every one in Paris takes an interest in 


There 
importance between the actors and the government—the Stage r 
the States—concerning the appointment of manager to the Theatre 
The facts are these 


his charlatan tricks was to issue an ordonnance re- 


Francais —When Napoleon was at Moscow, 


in IS12, 


one ol 


culating fhe management of the theatres. It was duly signed by 


the emperour, and countersigned by the Duc de Cadore, minister 


for the home department. It is called an * imperial decree ;” and 


the actors contend that, as such, it should stand in rank among the 


constitutions of the empire. The first article declares that the 


Theatre Francais shall continue to be placed under the direction of 


the superintendent of the theatres. The second article rules that 





a commissioner, appointed by the emperour, should transmit t 


= 
orders of the superintendent to the actors, watch over all the ma- 
nagement, and direct the expenditure. The third article of this 
imperial decree says that the commissioner's chief business s} 
be to see that all the orders of the superintendent were properly 
executed. The superintendent in question was one of the geutle- 


men of the emperour’s household. When the Bourbons came back 
to the throne, one of the gentlemen of the chamber was appointed 
Under Napoleon and the Bourbons, an allowance to the public thea 
! In 1830, when 


ype came to the throne, this allowance was made an item 


tres was regularly paid out of the privy purse. 
Louis-Philiy 


in the budget, and the appointment of the theatrical superintendent 





was transferred to the minister of the home department 
time ago, the minister of state wished to make a change in the art 
+} 


cles ¢ 


1e aforesaid imperial decree, (there are nearly one hundre 


in all,) and the actors grew pugnacious—obyecting that no ¢ 





could or should be made unless they pleased, and insisting that the 
appomiment of the superintendent was their right, and not im th 
gift of the home minister. The articles which it was proposed 
change, particularly that which declared that “ no actor could g 
out of his particular line under certain penalties,” appeared to conte 


a monopoly of the Theatre Franeais on the old actors, and to ex 











ch youthful talent. [think the actors sre in the wrong = The 
state makes them a handsome allowance while thev act. and liber 
pensions when ti are retired and worn out; and it seems only 
fair. therefore, that the state should have due control over the inter 
nal management of the theatre The government will not yield the 
point, and the actors are turbulent about it. The public of 
appears divided on this matter, and vou hear it alluded to 
places, a d by persons of all parties 
THE PIANO. 
Tie llowmg are the words of a beautiful Venetian sercna 
from the pen of Miss Eliza Cook, composed by Balfe. We bes 
tor it a wide poy ularity 
ENETIAN SERENADE 
On nger Tot, wve for the beams ot the moor 
Are lighting our 1 o'er the glassv lagoor 


shore 





The vellow sand rkles hike gold on the 


And mpples of silver are laving my oar 


th 
waters below ; 


her 





Night reigns o'er the world w gem-crestec 


And mirrors her stars in the 
The air is delicious, with spice-breathing flowers, 
That pour forth ther odours from fairv-wrought bowers 


"Tis just such an hour when, with those whom we love 
forget there’s a heaven above 

In a moment so precious, so blissfully dear, 

The rapt spirit might fanev that heaven was herc 


The sou! might 


gh 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Quadroone: A Tale of Louisiana and Orleans, by the author of ** Cid,” 
“Lafitte,” etc. Two volumes. New-York: Messrs. Harper. 1540. 
Tuts work is now in press, and will be issued in a few days. The 

scene is laid in New-Orleans, in 1768-9, under the Spanish go- 

yernour, and at the time of the submission to Spain. The time 


occupied in the story is about two weeks We are gratified to 
earn that Professor Ingraham has made an arrangement with Bent- 


ey, of London, by which his works will in future appear in Eng- 


land upon the same day on which they are published in this coun- 
trv It is satisfactory to find that American writers are gaining 
so much popularity abroad ; and we feel particularly pleased in the 
present instance, because all the novels of Professor Ingraham are 
based upon stories of his own land. There is more poetry, ro- 
mance, and thrilling imecident in this country, than in any other un- 
der heaven ; and we therefore feel especial interest in a native 


writer who confines himself to native themes. Our authors have 





a lamentable habit of running off to Ex 


irope to make novels: In- 
graham stays at home, and deserves most | 


credit for his literary 
As applicable to this subject, we copy the following 


remarks from the pen of an old and zealous frend in the cause 


natriotism 
patric Is 


of letters 

“When the far-famed Talleyrand, now Prince Benevento, was 
travelling in the United States during the French revolution, his 
conversation was considered a philosophical treat by the 


¢ 


wise men 


f our nation. On the affairs of his own country, he conversed 
, ; 


ike a seer who looked far a-head ; but lus remarks often excited 





i smile, when discussing the prospects ind character ot America 
‘The United States,’ said he, ‘can never be a naval power; for 
there is not oak timber enough in the country to make 
he line.” Another of his profound remarks was—* You can ne- 
ver be instructed by poetry or te for by your 
aws all men are put upon an equality, and to form differences of 
character, there must be many ackn ywwledged grades mn society 


extended 


two ships 





ion of your Own; 


limber has, however, been found sufficient for a more 
conime iced a course that 
He thou rhit 
had never read Hubbard's 


1 +} 
Stated this, 


purpose ; and poetry and fiction have 
yas proved the futility of the wise man’s remarks 
we had no romance in our histery: he 
 Penhollow’s Indian Wars. I have 


man can judge of the character of a people, witho 


to show that no 
t berg well ac- 
wainted with their historv, however shrewd he might be on gene- 


ral subects. “The foreigner says that there can be but little dit 


ference in persons similarly situated—that for strong features wf 
character, vou must go to natyons who have hereditary distineti $ 
—nations agitated by avarice, ambition, and thirst of blood—rising 


and falling, or dashing against each other with every wave of { 
tune «It must be confessed, that in such a people you can find 


to illustrate the charac 


more readily incidents 
exhibit, than in a quiet community It is not in the difference of 


er you attempt to 


ts of character, that contrasts and pec 
; 


pursuits, but in the elemen 
Apostles, who followed one Master m the 


liariies are seen Phe 





cause, exhibited the greatest variety of d 


same great 
and temper 

“It may seem tame to those heated by fictions of other lands, 
nwhich the worst of crimes are set in the strong 
murders by dagger and bowl are found in every legend—to tra 
the lines of nature and truth among a moral, quiet, and industrio 
people ; but he who examines human nature closely, will find that 
there 1s a greater variety in the latter than i the former state of so 


) est lights—where 


ety. Courtiers are all of one class; the avaricious and ambit 

are governed by a few strong impulses ; 

ever may be the component parts of a mob, its spirit is violent and 
but when every one is under the guidance of his own 
infinite varieties of 

A healthy appetite in literary matters is taking place 
fa literary dyspepsia, which has deranged us 


and all know, that what 


vindictive ; 


reason, thought and action shoot out for exa 


mination 
tor a long time 
* Our primitive fathers are subjects not yet exhausted, or m fact 


iardly touched upon. The red men, strange as it may seem, have 


taken precedence of them: but no matter, the habits—the feel- 


gs—the moral and religious character of our forefathers will, in 
e end, vield to no other topic 


is called a heroie age, we shall 





look carefully into what 
find that the deeds of the sword are transient, 
the pen. ‘The record that a iight was ku 

No one man can do much for a nation’s fame; that 


“Tf we 
unle ss em al ne d 
die d, lives ionger than the 
ght itself 
must be built up, as the monument of Kosciusko’s memory 
where, to accomplish the great object of creating a pyr imid, every 
itizen threw a stone on the pile 
try must depend on his own countrymen for a favourable recept 


He who describes his own coun- 


of his works, for foreigners in general cannot fairly judge of their 





merits. If we have the same language as is spokenin England, our 


manners and habits are essentially our own, and have 
the pecul 


grown outot 


iarities of our situation. Englishmen have written clear 


histories of us, but they cannot seize the traits of individual charac 
ter We see imitations of Buckskin and Yankee characters, an 
vour Nimrod Wildfires of the West: but a shrewd observer will at 


e see that they are not 


true to nature, but caricatures of those 
ev intend to represent. If these imitations were closely exammed 


€ ignorance of the writers would as eas ected as ato 


Vv ‘ 
West India squadron, 


was an American born citizen, and fixed the 


an Ey giish sailor Impress¢ d to serve in the 
who insisted that he E 
ace of his birth at Marblehead—a town famed for being the 
He was thought to be an American citizen bv 

his examiners, until Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin called him up. * Well, 


Marblehead,’ said he, * you can tell me 


cra- 
c " 
cie OF Ocean heroes 


lad, if vou were born in 





what materials the steps of the bishop's palace are composed."— 
=e 


Why, of marble,’ was the reply 


Hunt's Merchauts’ Magazine 


lhe April or tenth number of this sterling penodical was pub- 


shed with its unvarying punctuality on the first of the month, and 
t affords us pleasure to state our conviction that if continues to 
Sustain without diminution the value and interest of former issues 
The numbers of this work embracing the principles of commerce, 
banking, political economy, with valuable and important statistics 
admirably classified and arranged by Mr. Hunt, must when bound 
attain a standard va 





e for easv and convenient reference 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“A. K.” on the game of chess, played by the Washington and New- 


York clubs, is recewed. Chessis a game of science, and on paper 
The 


generality of newspaper readers would not comprehend the mores, 


ge 
s 


can only be understood by those familiar with the game 


and consequently they would create but little interest 


“ Faded Flowers,” a song by G. H. Thomson, shall soon appear 


Sereral communications have been received, and will noticed 
next week 
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cantile men to what thev « n te their ¢ door clerks—t 

men ol the streets, whose vor ion itis to look up customers or 
attend to the extraneous transactions of the counter or the counting- 
house. We have not the slightest allusion to the ** drummers,” of 


to that other numerous and respectable body of citizens who ** look 


along the wharves,”’ and manage other out-door matters pertain 

















to the mterests of the merchant, the trader, and the me ! 
Their employment is part and parcel of regular business, at st 
who follow it are but outside passe rers in the coach (Commerc 
who probably do as much towards the general thrift of the cone 
as those who travel imside d ensconce themselves bx d the 
day-book and ledger We | ose to say something of the **« 
sides” of an entirely ditlerent description—of your out-door mer 
chant, who has little or no inside to flee to; who 1s as shelterless 
after mahtfall as he us during the day vac ers 
creator and pays no rent ever for that his business 
po a broad scale, the roof of w : stu i) : x I i 
Throg’s Point to the farthest extremity of Bergen « v« 
side, and from the Neversink |} s to the i st t e | 4 of 
Westchester « the othe In short, we have to do w pr 
prietors of t pple-stands and pea z 8 
cupy a circums ed pr est! 4 
n, and do s ss ‘ ec opy « way \ t 
always did it unde s dance! N ng « 1 give , 
comfort than to \ s of them. but it ts ~ “ i ea 
conscience ; cert msactions wit he frate y forbid any i 
eneral eul um on our ] t There ares ¥Y most fh ) ’ 
exceptions, we < vledart but the trade m ge i wi 
sorry to say, Is bad hands. Too many unprincipled men and 
women have cre >“ an honourable Oless It is a | t 
of our na re to desire, at | i, lo spear well « eve body mit 
we have been so often cheated with sour oranges wananted sweet 
wud so freque itlv fobbed off with spurious ar icles of other s 
their line, that we make it a matter of conscience not to ** give 
reneral praise The truth is, “that it be d on ge 
principles It is a lamentable fact that there * an 
crowing up am g these folk, which is utterly ri . ent w 
our re publ can institutions The Same apple hatin \ p msec 
for a penny im Ann-street, cannot be obtained m Wall short of 
ice that sum Your creat dealers in Newtow nd m 
candy tel! vou, to be sure, that they can't aflord t r accor 
modations so low as they can be aflorded in ¢ tham ! (hure 
streets ; but, after all, it is difficult to discover any very od reaso 
n their logic. They buy their goods at the same price, a the 
vend them under the same auspices That is to say, t v se 
vem by the same i ious | t bv Gav, and the ent 
light by might The moon and the sun and the « non « 
are equally liberal They « irge ( ne. ar - v aid 
wouldn't get it We have a very considerable amount of 
treasured for future use on this sulmect, end no mean f 1 
reminiscence touching the history and career of this branch of t 
“commercial interest * ot our astonis! recitv—which w may, ¢ 
may not, publish hereafter, and which will make the pub reat 
sufferer if we im our capnece should determine not to edify th 
withal. There are individuals among the el ‘ nd the ef 
women ol this city whose « racter rope vi traved, ¢ we take 
it nobody but ourselves can do w anyvt e discreti v1 
create an mterest fifty per cent. more mtense and tellectual 
ce Addison {Sor R r 
century and a ter ct 
d hur ¥ entreated not 
to put itself too much agog about the business, lest we should sub. 
ject it to disappoimtiment The * out-door bus of New-York 
Is a Inost Important subject—na t may be « lered me ntous 
lor ought we know; and some sanguine pr e may rs far as 
to look upon it, as it were, as worth attending t If this s 
chance to be the case, the reader may expect to hear tur rom us 
The mustery of the sack —New-Vork a great cit d 
Washington Irving has more than once said of r whole countr 
she does everything upon an tunmense scale Pelle f ipleas 
Mr. and Mrs Reader, why she should not’ The most approved 
of our statisticians are of opinion that New-York contains, at this 
blessed moment, three hundred thousand inhabitants—citizens, if al} 


parties please—good fire-proof and water-proof warranted citizens, 
good as new—and, whether alien or native born, bona fide citizens 


And why, in the name of magnitude, mav not New-York do her 


business upon a great scale? She has the undoubted right to do se 
She would be behind the age, and behind her own immortal “ ca 
pabilities,” of she 


the b 


herself to do anything in miniature 


permitted 
She has 


est ships, the biggest taverns, the t 





eM rest eorpo 


est fires of any city on any three ol 
mentioned. Why 


ration bills, and gets up the | 
continents that can be should 


New-York be diffident the matte 


the best then 


of big exeite nts’ There is 














no treason for it under heaven, and, of course, she is not diffident 
She deals m excttements of the rgest calibre ; and, though it 
would not do to let them lost such is the vast vanety of m- 
terests to be subserved, they are the most elegant excitements in the 
whole world while they do last A chore “article” of the sort 
s lately been in market, and is still und osed of, for that matter 
An oysterman, or some o st , mar has recently 
picked up a fle loate the ne wed of Staten Island, 
snugly sewed up m a‘ sack ;"" dead, to be sure, as Alexander of 
Halicarnassus; but, not hav been very long dead, according 
to all human appearances, was deemed diclous to get up a 
little exciternent on the subject; and as the body of the defunct was 
t ted m several | ts by some sharp instrument, the 
h 8 « two co ties were called mas ‘rT visum corpors It 
was Opn Riu ond « ntv, that at ex 1 not be fairly 
lved a case of suicide, since 1 dy would be painstaking 
‘ to stab} ‘ to ae Adore places, and then stitch 
self nto a canvass bag tumble into the North river, on a 
vo eto sea ‘ a autilu Ihe case was therefore referred 
to the super. Wis } fare reny inquest The « ty inquest 
was to 7 e its } Ss sol "i R ‘ r destrable that so 
ve a atte ( Ves te i the fairest and most dis 
ssionate ma r ri flair w ‘ t one to the ands of 
press, jx y respect ¢ sixpenny Phere the publre 
yw very we re ¢ ! s ‘ ‘ re the matter 
ne to ‘ te ‘ he city, f one ¢ re day and 
vo! s. was literally sacked Beauty and booty were realized, 
for more than one scaram $1 cy tor spurious revelation, 
every who Kod 4 bye y the subject, got what 
Yankee wooers call hag For tw ivs it was impossible to 
r h ma r! ie Ww t eady refere e tothe ** man 
ound sewee nm the ck N ‘ tbe talked about 
The man of the carrot-coloured ‘ i hse 1 was undoultedly 
e of the raffians ‘ ‘ ses Dr Vandenburgh had 
en so poter The heet w of chiuvalry, and, (if Mr 
Neal will ex 1 ‘ e, but, like some other 
ely ear \ | 8 v ‘ a The body of the 
in wv alt { : j ved tot ! , more or less thar 
( I Ese ‘ e na do MacGre r, or MacCregor 
Sands Wilson, or MacGrego net relse, who had no more 
W the docte t doctors own peace able patients 
or half so much as some doct . t ts we ive heard of. There 
Ss a Verv general anxiety telt for the next New-York “ excitement 











The cabs Passing down street, a few days since, we encoun 
tered a collection of persons { t of the stor House, and 
omewhat astonished at s nh ex on im such a place, we 
edged our way in t ss of me vomen and children of whom 
t was Compose ‘ t ertain the cause of such 
A gathermg Phe mystery was so solved ‘The crowd was col 
lected round two or three new ve r accommodations called 

S; andr i i we! vet f terest excited on the occa 

m—f{ nt { rovement, about which 

ere car atuke Its ty is undemable, and will seon 
—_ re sable tw t be three months 

P re ‘ ens of N \ k ! vel V the project could 
ive put so | Via ‘ vi er is well they may 
vor t \ wre especially the Ameckerbocker 
co have rema eh it thottime m the 

rear « " i How t ippened that New 
York, of ‘ i of the earth, should not have 
1 he eariier ol w © i yea in other 
countries It snot ofte t t \ ts 1 ! ta on the other 
< of th ! contrivances of gene 
ral i vy and ¢ ! ‘ t terary adventure 
In viewing suc ! of the cab, we could not 
ivoid feel i t self ceney, tor ! eannot help ciaun 

. vr t ‘ eve ive Morror was the 
rst paper 1 cont ent t ‘ t “rT civ loce 

New-\ ee it adopted 
late tho ] ac ve ‘ ! t ecome common 
It is pos that t - ! ene t as soon a6 

r \ ! ned the ciation 
t seems t " ) ’ t hit if he who 
runs mav read rides ‘ v, his niration 
u commence | one of these con 
ve ces, is enou t ‘ oory as nO Occasion te 

rrow t vf ra I roveme Is apparent on 

r cabisasn Iraw v one horse, and capa 
le of conv ers els ar small diame 
ter ! ha t ) t ak or 
two ~ ixi¢ ‘) le felt ‘ 
it ’ ’ ‘ ounte ' 1 ce thre iB ‘ 
4 volving the sk Ol be y At I the ment from an 
\ ent aititud voids The most tha ai rer cat 
su 4 ‘ ‘ ve ‘ ef ols ! vo i sa t { 
will be re ed lf amvoci n ces " 
any sucii {hing as tailing out ees th ’ 
senger is Of such exceeding! ¥ voxsainer \ at te 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Then the gentle maiden sighing, 
Blush’d and answer'd, with a smile, 
* Wild flow’rs, at the fountain lying, 


Tempted me to walk aw 


hile— 


There the silver waters flow, 

Prithee ask me not to stay, 
I must to the fountain go, 
way !—away !—away !"’ 


THIRD VERSE. 


Love, his bow and arrows seizing. 
Laugh’'d to hear the maiden speak— 
Then, with kisses soft and pleasing, 


Press’d the maiden’s rosy 
Swiftly then the bow he 


cheek— 
rew, 


* Prithee ask me not to stay,"* 
And off the little urchin flew, 
Away !—away !—away! 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1839, by Davis and Horn, in the Clerk's office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York 








SPIRIT OF THE PARISIAN JOURNALS. 


Translated for the New York Mirror 


Ontons.—M. Camille is an extensive dealer in roasted onions 
in these establishments there are women called peelers, whose duty 
it is to strip the odoriferous bulb of its transparent pellicle. Ma- 
dame Dorothy Biraut was employed in this capacity by M. Camille, 
and unfortunately they could not agree as to the terms of compensa- 
tion, and the employer was summoned before a justice of the peace 

The Judge.—What do you claim? 

Madame.—I claim what's due me 
this gentleman at four sous the hundred, and I've peeled eighty 


I agreed to peel onions for 


thousand in ten days, which makes sixteen francs 
M. Camille.—Ay, but you count what your daughter peeled, and 
that's another matter. 
Madame.—How, another matter? 
are one 


the mother and her child 


M. Camille——In morals, perhaps, but not in peeling onions 
Madame has a daughter whom she intends bringing up to her own 
profession, the peeling of onions ; but she is only a child, and spoils 
half she takes. 

Madame.—No such thing ; she understands her trade as well as 
anybody. I know she w 
practice. But now, 
cry any more. 

The Judge-—How, she don't ery * 

Madame.—Y es, that's our sign to tell that a lady understands 
her trade ; 


was awkward at first 
she does very well 


all the arts require 


; and to prove it, she don't 


because, you see, when the scholar first undertakes the 
onion, it makes them cry like anything. and their eyes are all 
swelled and red, like Mary Magdalen; 
accustomed to the article, and the tears don't come any more 

That is my daughter's case ; . tis 
considered a good job to perfect a hundred onions in an hour, and | 
she can do more than that 


but by degrees they become 


she turns out excellent work. 


M. Camille-—Hear me—I should be sorry to lose you; I will 
give you ten francs, and your daughter shall have the same w ages | 
as you. 

Madame.—{ Deeply moved)—M. Camille, if I did not respect | 


your character, I would not consent to any deduction ; 


but as I have 


never before had cause to complain of you, as I have always " 





been loved and honoured by my celleagues, whom I in return both 


love and honour, I will agree to your proposal. Besides, I want 
proy 


to give my girl a position in society ; 
Mercy ' how 


rank of a regular operative, I have no more to say. 


she will distin- 


I will peel; and my daughter, too! You shall see, 


guish herself, (with pride.) She will fill her mother’s place 
The plaintuf and the defendant left the court on the best terms 
with each other 
Restirution.—A lady went to the treasury the other day to re- 
ceive her dividends, and was unlucky enough to leave her umbrella 
in the office. The 
the following letter 


next day she received another umbrella, with 


** Mapam—On returning home, I experienced a feeling of regret 
at having taken and sold your umbrella yesterday I was so much 
charmed with your appearance, my dear madam, that I went back 
to the treasury-office, to obtain your address and another umbrella, 


the 


your obedient servant, 


which I have honour of serding vou. Believe me, madam, 


CONSCIENCE, 


Artist ir e cane and handkerchief line,” 

ARISTOCRACY OF LETTERS —I do not bell lieve, with some critfes, 

that to be a great poet, it is absolutely necessary one should be 
the son of a coal-heaver. The literature of the present day, at * 


least, proves the contrary. The name of Chateaubriand is as illus- 


as in letters, and M. de Lamartine is a gentleman 


M 


vest romances are by Count 


trious in heraldry 
of birth and blood 


able family, and our t 


de ia Mennais is of an ancient and honour- 
Alfred de Vigny 
Baron Victor Hugo.” M. Benjamin 
de Barante. Ma- 
The marquis of 
and de Sabran 


I have seen a card inscribed * 
de Constant is a gentleman born, and so is M 
dame du Devant (George Sand,) is a baroness 
the 


is descended from Mademoiselle 


Custine is descended from family of Custine 


M. de Balzac 
belle Gal 


d'Entragues, the 


rielle, of whom Henry IV. was so desperately enamoured 
The name of the princess of Craon is honoured in the literary world 
M. Paul de Kock is of gentle blood, 
registers. Then we have had Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scot: 
Madame de Stael, 


for rank ; and as for fortune, M. Scribe keeps many carriages, M 


as you may see in the heralds’ 
and 
and we have the Duchess de Duras. So much 
Melesville a whole regiment of horses, and M. Bayard has just pur- 
M. Vanderbuch bought a farm with the 
Such is the character of our literature, capable 


chased a roval chateau 
Gamin de Paris 


and since you offer her the « 


of enduring the ext 
in the palace arid the 
Ow pirs.—M 


markable 


for the 


was loudly censuring the 


remes of wealth and 


Fulchiron, a stanch mini 


stanchness of his pri 


said it was a great mistake to have it drawn up 


poverty, equaily 


hovel 


sterial deputy. more re 


iciples than for prot 


address adopted by the chambers 


by a man of tale 


As the drift of this remark was not very clear, one of the bysta 


ers asked M. 
said the satirical historian, ** 
not named to d 

The ap 


much talked of 





proaching marriage of 


Guizot what he meant bv say ing so 


The dotation 


“ Oh not! 
only M. Fulchiron ts sorry that he war 


Ww it up.” 


Due de 


bill having been rejected bv 


f the Ne mours ts otf 


chamber, the duke will have to fall back on his private fortune 


that of his bride, 
wealthiest noblemen in Hungarv, 


future duchess, 


condition 


tha 


of his will, 


which is very ample 


a fortune of thirty 


t 


Prince Kohari. one of the 


left his daughter, mother « 


millions of franes ; 


all his descendants, male an« 


shall add to their names the name of Kohari, or lose their s 


his fortune, so that there will be a duke 


Kohan 
At the 


bottles of 
other wines 
four thousand invitations were sent out 


last ball at 
Champagne 


the Tuileries, 
were 


This will not seem surprisin 


and ess of Nemours 


duch 


no less the 


} 2 ) . . 
swallowed, and eighteen hundre 


rg wher we consicert 
The ini mists 


that the company was of rather a miscellaneous characte: 


said that the marc! 
the only one left on a salver which was handed to her. ! 


an ice, 


herself anticipated by some one’s stretching out a | 


The 
the king’ 


** old woman, 


she Was in such select soci tv, 


intrusive 


loness ce 


] when about helping herse't t 


Rh—. 


nd be 
hand belonged to a gentleman m uniforn 

s aids, who remarked to her, as he swallowe« t 
you're had!’ The marchioness, surprises 





orcered fn 


Art 1s long and time is fleeting, 


And our hearts, 


like muffled drums are beating 


Sull, 


. 


though stout and brave 


Funeral marches to the grave 
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